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To the Merchants, Ge. 


GENTLEMEN, 


5. . 

DOLON the celebrated legiſlator of Athens, 
enacted a law for the capital puniſhment of 
every citizen who ſhould continue neuter when 
great queſtions were agitated in that republic. 
He thought that declining to take a decided 
part on great and critical occafions, a proof 
of that odious indifference to the intereſts of 
the commonwealth, as could be expiated only 
by death—I blame the rigour of the law, tho 
I confeſs the principle on which it was found- 
cd was juſt, politic and expedient. In a poli- 
tical controverſy relating to men and meaſures, 
a well-wiſher to his country may be permitted 
to remain ſilent, but when the great intereſts 
of the country are at ſtake, it becomes every 
man to ſpeak and act with firmneſs and vigour. 
Il think it was Mr. Burke who declared, that 
on ſuch occaſions the law armed every man with 
the power of the magiſtrate -I conſider the 
preſent as an occaſion of this nature, and ſhall 
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( 4.) 
therefore make no apology for laying before 
the commercial part of the nation, the refloe- 
tions which it has ſuggeſted. | 

The conſideration of the great ſubject of 
Union is fitter for a volume than a letter—T 
underſtand, that except in the metropolis there 
are mercantile men in Ireland who oſcilate 
in doubt and uncertainty as to the expediency or 
inexpediency of the meaſure: I am ſurpriſed at 
it, I moſt ſincerely regret it -I thought they 
had obtained their commercial privileges too 
ſlowly, and with too great difficulty not to ap- 
preciate them properly after they had acquired 
them ; let other writers expoſe the impolicy of 
Union on principles of general expediency, + 
and the ſtate of human mind, &c. I propoſe to 
confine myſelf to the commercial part of the 
queſtion alone, and to range thro' no other field 
than that of political oeconomy—Truth is on- 
ly ſupported by evidence, and as when this 
is preſented. we cannot withold our aſſent, ſo 
wheh this 1s wanting, no power or authority 
can command it. | 5 

To take a luminous view of the queſtion, it 
would certainly be neceffary to conſider it un- 
der three different heads: — iſt, The moral ef- 
ſects of Union or its tendency on the mind, as 
it may ſap the foundation of all human vir- 
tue, the love of country; 2dly, The political 

effects 


yh 
effects of Union, in depriving us of the control 
of a reſident legiſlature, and expoſing our- 
ſelves to be governed by © an alien parliament, 
in an alien land, and returned by an alien peo- 
ple,” and in the corrupt manner in which the 
Engliſh parliament is notoriouſly returned, and 
3dly, The commercial conſequences of a legiſ- 
lative incorporation; the latter is the immedi- 
ate ſubject of the preſent enquiry. | 

All mercantile men will agree with me, that 
for one politician who is really acquainted with 
the true principles of political ceconomy, there 
are five hundred who aſſume that title with- 
out knowing any thing of the matter—they 
will likewiſe agree with me, that a regulation 
or reſtriction which may not injure one quar- | 
ter of the country may extinguiſh another; 
and that to advance a nation commercially, an 
immediate intercourſe and knowledge of the 
peculiar circumſtances of the country is a ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential preliminary. 

In moſt caſes it is certainly true, that the 
ſharp-ſighted endeavour of every man to better 
his own condition will overcome the ill effects 
of erroneous legiſlative inſtitution, but I have 
no doubt, but as a general propoſition it will 
be conceded to me—that in common with eve- 
ry country, Ireland has as ſtrong a claim from 
the neceſſity of the caſe to a reſident legiſla- 

ture, 


( 6 ) 
ture, on the principle of different peculiarities 
of ſoil, ſituation, of wealth in one part, and 
great comparative poverty in another, as any 
country whatſoever. | 
Of the various arguments. which have been 
urged againſt the preſent ſtate of the repreſent- 


ation of the people, I know of none 
ſtronger than that which is adduced from 


the unavoidable excluſion of the merchants, 
from a due influence in the legiſlature of this 
commercial country, under the preſent ſyſtem 
of proprietorſhip.ä— If the re/ident parlia- 
ment of Ireland, acquainted with the local cir- 
cumſtances of the country, too frequently ex- 
hibits a groſs ignorance of the cenſequences of 
new impoſts or regulations on. certain parts of 
the country I would be glad to aſk, whether 
it is more likely, that the imperial parliament, 
fitting in England, and compoſed of a great 
majority of gentlemen who generally reſide 
in England, would be more intimately 
converſant with all the local circumſtances 
of the countrty—I am addreſſing myſelf 
to commercial men, and ſhould deep- 
ly expoſe my own 1gnorance, if I thought it 
neceſſary to ſtop a moment to put a caſe, 
where an import or regulation which may be 
tolcrated without any material injury to ſome 
parts of the empire, might from want of this 

| local 
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local knowledge and the proper precaution to 
prevent its injurious operation, carry diſtreſs, 
miſery and bankruptcy, to other parts of the 
community—general rules of taxation, and 
general principles of political ceconomy, are 
like general rules of health. The former may 
be wiſe in a country where there has been a 
diffuſed proſperity, and in which one part may 
not be wealthier than the other; the latter 
will have little efficacy where the human frame 
is aſſailed by partial diſtempers, which require 
ſome local and immediate application; I 
ſhall not dwell longer on this argument of as 
pediency, which as 1 revolve it in my 
mind impreſſes me as concluſive againſt 
an Union, but I ſhall turn immediately 
to a nearer and cloſer examination of this 
important enquiry. For this purpoſe, I feel it 
my duty to lay before you in a very ſhort and 
comprehenſi ve manner, the ſtate of Ireland, as 
to her commerce in the different æras of her 
hiſtory. 

1ſt. The commercial ſituation of Ireland 
before 1779. | 

2d. The commercial ſituation of Ircland 
in 1785. 

3d, The commercial ſituation of Ireland | 
in 1799. 

Think 
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(1-8) 
Think not, Gentlemen, that I mean to de- 
tain you by laboured prolixity, or by extracts 
from hiſtorical writers, By this view of the 
commercial affairs of the country, I ſhall not 
only lay a neceſſary baſis for argumentation, 
but ſhall ſimplify conſiderably a ſubje which 
at preſent may appear to ſeveral to be doubt- 
ful, difficult and obſcure. Before the Reſto- 
ration the Iriſh enjoyed every commercial ad- 
vantage and benefit in common with England. 
From that until 1779 the ſyſtem which was 
purſued towards Ireland was cruel and oppreſ- 
ſive in the extreme—it preſented a mixture of 
foliy and ingratitude which nothing but the 
dulleſt obſtinacy and ignorance. could explain. 
A great, a loyal, and a brave people, were ru- 
ined, beggared, and oppreſſed, becauſe Man- 
cheſter, or ſome other manufacturing town of 
England were alsxmed at every projected innc- 
vation—the monopolizing and rapacious ſpirit 
of the ſiſter kingdom exerciſing itſelf upon your 
country in a very early ſtate of her civilization 
nipped her diſpoſition to induſtry, and indeed 
made it impoſſible for her to become induſtri- 
ous. In the very infancy of your country, 
and whilſt your anceſtors were contenting them- 
ſelves with the exportation and ſale of cattle, 


the ſagacious Parliament of England paſſed an 
| act 
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act (1) to, prohibit theſe exportations; they 
next turned their attention to the encreaſe of 
their ſheep, in order to export wool—the ex- 
portation was prohibited (2) and made ſub- 
jeQ to forfeiture ; they then endeavoured to 
employ and en themſelves by ſalting pro- 
viſions for ſale the Engliſh Parliament imme- 
diately (3) refuſed them admittance into Eng- 
land, in order to encreaſe the rents of their 
lands, though they thereby encreaſed the wages 
of their labourers ; they next began a woollen 
manufacture, but it was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
than deſtroyed—they prohibited the exportati- 
on (4) of manufactured woollens to any other 
place than England and Wales, and this pro- 
hibition alone forced twenty thouſand ſtarying 
manufacturers out of the kingdom ; even the 
wool, bay yarn and woollen yarn was ſubject | 
to a duty on exportation, and it was not taken 
off till the 3 Geo. 2. c. 3. 

The navigation at ( 5) permitted all com- 
modities to be imported into Ireland upon the 
ſame terms as into England, but by an act 
paſſed (6) afterwards, the exportation of any 


B goods 
i) 8 Elie, e 3. K 4c Da 
2) 13 and 14 Car, II. ch. 18. p . 
3) 18 Car. II. ch. 2. . 2 11; <4; 


12 Car. II. ch. 10. 


6 10 and 11 Will. 3. ch. 10. gd 
6) t@and 11 Will, ch. 16, 
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gods from Ireland i into any of the Plantation 
was prohibited, and as if that had not ſuffici- 
ently crippled the bencfits given by the Navi- 
gation act, the Iriſh were afterwards forbid ( 

to import any of the enumerated commoditie 

(vide the act) from the Plantations into Ireland. 
This reſtriction was much enforced by ſubſe- 
quent acts, and the liſt of enumerated goods 
encreaſed, to the prohibition of every thing like 
a direct importation; but as if the meaſure of 
cruelty was not complete, they likewiſe en- 
ated many oppreſſive regulations on glaſs, 
hops, and fail-cloth, and all the other inferior 
branches of commerce, and crowned the whole 
with the daily-encreafing drain of remittances 
to abſentees, Engliſh mortgages, Governinent 
annuitants; and other extra-commercial pur- 
ſes. The ptoviſſ on trade was frequently 
prohibited, though three-fourths of the people 
were graziers ; and in times of war, the clan- 
deſtine trade to the European powers was alto- 
gether annihilated. The linen trade which 
England could not, or did not, find beneficial 
to encourage, ſhe moſt kindly permitted us to 
enjoy. Until 1778 ſhe took about r. ooo, ooo 
of our linens, and Ireland was obliged to take 
3, doo, ooo of her woollens. During this peri- 
od there were hiſtorians who dared to outrage 
| truth 
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( Ae) 
truth and ſcourge. ſuffering humanity. with, the. 
laſh of cenſure, by exhibiting and pourtraying, 
the Iriſh character as indolent- and. rebellious. 
I vow to God, I can feel nothing but ſurpriſe, 
at the ſubmiſſive and bending. ſpirit of our an- 
ceſtors. Under fuch a ſyſtem. apparent. trans 
quillity muſt have been deluſive and ominous. 
It could only be the awful ſtillnęſs which Na- 
ture felt whilſt ſhe was awaiting the diſcharge 
of a gathering tempeſt. I 

In 1778 the ſagacily of a Britiſh Parliament 
began to diſcoyer that there was trade enough. 
for every nation upon earth, if all impolitic 1 re- 
ſtrictions were repealed, and that no nation, 
nor corporate body, nox individyal, had a right 
to deprive another of the benefits of manufac- 
tures, trade, and commerce, and that what 
promoted the trade and commerce of Ireland, 
ultimately promoted that of Great Britain. — 
The firſt relaxation was the free importation 
of beef into England rendered perpetual. 

2. The encouragement given to the New- 
foundland cod fiſhery, and the South Sea 
whale fiſhery, by dounties from rhe Britiſh Par- 
liament. _ 

3. Tbe giving leave to export woollen for 
clothing the troops on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, 
ſerving out of the kingdom. 

4. The act for encouraging the culture of 
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tobacco and hemp, by permitting its importa- 
tion into Great Britain. 

5. The permiſſion of the export of feveral 
enumerated articles to the Britiſh ſugar colo- 
nies, and the coaſt of Africa. 

So much for the firſt diviſion of this ſub- 
jet. I come now to the ſecond head of en- 
quiry, the commercial ſituation of Ireland 
from 1778 to 1785. | 

The conceſſion of theſe natural and uſurped: 
rights were not, however, ſufficient to remove 
the diiiiculties of the Iriſh from the reſtric- 
tions laid upon their trade, nor the diſtreſſes, 
the conſequence of theſe reſtrictions. In 1779, 
the ſeveral calamities of the empire made Ire- 
land poor. The cruelty, the incapacity, and 
negligence of government, rendcred her bold 
and daring, Though under different legiſla- 
tures it was well ſaid, that Great Britain and 
Ireland had but one congugal intereſt. From 
papers produced in the Engliſh parliament in 
1779, it appeared, that the exports from Eng- 
land to Ireland, on an average of ten years, 
amounted to 2,057,000 yearly ; and that the 
exports from Ireland to England, on a ſimilar 
calculation, did not exceed 1,353,000 ; con- 
ſequently, the balance in favor of England, 


during that period, exceeded 7,000,000 ; ex 


clufive of which were to be conſidered the n- 
| menſe 
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menſe ſums drawn from Ireland in rents 10 ab- 
ſentees, pen/ions, the emoluments of places held 
by Engliſhmen, expences on appeals in law and 
equity, as well as thoſe of buſineſs and pleaſure. 
I beg the reader's attentionjto this ſtatement, as 
it will hereafter be the ſubject of obſervation, 
Though the exports might not at preſent be a 
fair mode of eſtimating the balance of trade, 
yet in theſe times they were an unexception- 
able medium, not only of knowing the ba- 
lance of trade with England, but the whole 
export trade of Ireland—for Britiſh areec. 
TION excluded Ireland from every other 
market. It is not neceſſary to recur particularly 
to the non-1mportation regulations in 1779, 
and the force and efficacy they derived from the 
old volunteers, ſuffice it to ſay, that in 1779, 
the Britiſh miniſter was compelled 

t. To repeal thoſe laws which prohibited 
the exportation of Iriſh manufaQures made of 
or mixed with wool, or wool flocks, from Ire- 
land to any part of Europe. 

2. To repeal ſo much of the act of 19 
Geo. 2. as prohibited the importation of glaſs 
into Ireland, except of Britiſh manufacture, or 
to export glaſs from that kingdom. 

And 3. That Ireland be ſuffered to carry 
on a trade of export and import to and from 
the Britiſh colonies in America and the Weſt 
Indies, and the Engliſh ſettlements on the 

| coaſt 
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coaſt of Africa, ſabje&t to ſuch lintiltaſions, vs: 
gulations, reſtrictions and duties as the Fine 
ment of Ireland ſhould impoſe. 


Notwithſtanding the repeal of theſe acts, 
the annual remittances and dehts to Great Bri- 


tain increaſed the diſtreſſes of the Iriſh— 
the ſubſcriptions for loans were filled from 
Great Britain, and the eſtates were fold or 
purchaſed by Engliſhmen—leaſes, when they 
expired, were raiſed by abſentees the manu- 
facturers found little demand for their work 
the farmers ſold their produce with difficulty 
the land- holders were obliged to reduce the 
rents there was no profit in the intercourſe 
with Great Britain equal to the abominable 
drain of the abſentees—and it was well obſery- 
ed, that the conveniency of the ports conti- 
nued of no more uſe to Ireland, than a beau- 
tiful proſpect to a man ſhut up in a dungeon. 
But in 1782 the Britiſh empire was entruſted 
to the ſtupendous and maſculine wiſdom of 
Mr. Fox. I need not mention his induſtrious 
anxiety to gratify Ireland in the point of free 
tegiflation ; in his ſhort adminiſtration, every 
ſhadow of juriſdiction and ſupremacy was, to 
all intents and purpoſes, relinquiſhed by the 
actual repeal of the 6 Geo. 1. And it is no- 
torious to every perſon who has had any 


rampart] with Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, or 
General 


6 45 \) 
General Fitzpatrick; that it was the poſitivede- 
termination of that Cabinet, of which the 
preſent Duke of Portland was the oftenſible 
head, to open a treaty between the parliaments 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the purpoſes 
of arranging all the great queſtions involved in 
the future events of peace and war fbreign 
alliances—commercial treaties—limitation of 
armies—building and ſupporting na vies pro- 
portionable ſupplies—with the whole detail un- 
der each of theſe heads. The apoſtate Port- 
land would do well to refer to his ſhort ſpeech 
in 1783, when, in the'Engliſh Lords, he de- 
clared “ that he always had been, and always 
would be, ready to do every thing in his power 
to cement the connection of the independent 
iſlands on terms of mutual affection, and mu- 
tual intereſt :” and conſiſtent. with that decla- 
ration, keep faith and honor with Ireland. 
And Mr. Pitt would do welt to: learn wiſdom 
from the ſimple effuſions of a heart which 
ſpurns, with indignant deteſtation, and with 
inſtinctive and invincible repugnance, every 
ſyſtem of crooked policy and pions fraud and 
in whoſe boſom © there is no mixture of deceit, 
of hypocriſy, of pride, of complectional. deſ- 
potiſm, or want of feeling for the diſtreſſes of 
mankind'—-[ mean Mr. Fox. In his ſpeech 
on the affairs of Ireland in 1782, he will find 


a much 
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2 much better mode preſented for ſecuring the 
affections of Iriſhmen to Great Britain, than 
in the wild, and viſionary and futile, and trea - 
ſonable attempt to incorporate the two coun- 
tries, a meaſure which, on commercial princi- 
ciples, I ſhall ſhew by and by, can have no 
other effect than to alienate our affection, and 
diſturb the peaceful induſtry of both countries, 
without being the ſmalleſt benefit to either. 
Wiſdom and truth, the offspring of the ſky, 
are immortal; but cunning and deception, the 
meteors of the earth, after glittering for a 
moment, will vaniſh and diſappear for ever. 

« do aſſure the houſe, ſaid Mr. Fox, © that 
it is unjuſt and tyrannical to attempt to hold a 
country in ſubjection, and to govern againſt 
the will and the opinion of the people, this has 
always been my opinion with regard to Ame-. 
rica as to Ireland. All juſt government muſt 
conſiſt in the perfet conſent, good will, and 
opinion of the people; it is the beſt and 
ſureſt ſyſtem of government where harmony 
prevails, and without it it is not government, 
but uſurpation.“ 

It is, certainly, the moſt confiſtent with 
true policy, as well as juſtice, to bring about 
a final ſettlement of the diſpute between 
Great Britain and Ireland to ſtate, and pre- 


eiſcly to declare, not for a moment, but for 
| evcr, 
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ever, what is the relative ſituation of the two 
countries with reſpet to each other ;—to 
take in, and conclude, all the points of differ- 
ence,” and eſtabliſh ſuch a ſyſtem of connec- 
tion, intimacy, and relation between them, 
as ſhall be immediately and permanently for 
the intereſt of both ;—to be ſettled for ages, 
and not as has been the conduct of late, fear 
up the wound for a moment, without com- 
pleating the cure. When theſe miniſters 
agreed to the extenfion of trade to Ireland 
they ſhould have ultimately ſettled the claim, 
and fixed the ſituation;—they failed to do this 
at the proper time, and they ought to anſwer 
for it to their couutry—deceit is always perni- 
cious. I do affure the houſe that meaſures 
will be uſed for accomplifhing this deſirable 
end: if it ſhall be neceſſary to enter into a 
treaty, commiſſioners may be ſent from the 
Britiſh parliament, or from the crown, to en- 
ter upon it, and to bring the negociation to a 
happy iflue, by giving mutual ſatisfaction to 
both countries, and eſtabliſhing a treaty which 
ſhall be ſanctified by the moſt ſolemn forms of 
the conſtitution of both countries.” Admi- 
rable miniſter !—Excellent ſpeech !—and wor- 
thy of being recurred to. 5d 

I have before mentioned the fruits of Mr. 
Fox's liberality, and Mr. Grattan's exertions 
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( 18 ) 
in the cauſe of Ireland. Let thoſe who feel 
gratitude for the ſavings of honourable induſ- 
try—let thoſe who roll in their chariots in the 
enjoyment of improved civilization, ſnatch 
the fair, and honeſt, and hard-earned reputa- 
tion of the latter gentleman, © from a low, 
impotent, perſecuting ſpirit, by which the 
ſlaviſh mind ſhews its devotion at the expence 
of its underſtanding.” No man in his youth 
took greater pains to huſband againſt his old 
age, the admiration of his countrymen, and 
the eſteem of a magnanimous ſovereign, (for 
the happineſs of a ſovereign, ought ever 
be inſeparable from the happineſs of his peo- 
ple.) But Beliſarius begged his bread through 
the countries which he ſubjected, and Cortes 
ſerved as a common ſoldier on the coaſt 
of Africa, after he had conquered for Charles 
the Fifth more provinces, than his father 
had left him cities. Merſus profundo pul- 
chirior event. Though traduced and vilified for 
ſuppoſed motives, and on the hear-ſay, ex parte 
evidence of a mercenary informer. © He will 
remember that obloquy |as was ſaid by an elo- 
quent orator of a great man] is a neceſſary in- 
gredient in the compoſition of all true glory, 
that it was not only in the Roman cuſtoms, 
but it is in the nature and conſtitution of 
things, that calumny and abuſe are eſſential 


Parts 
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parts of triumph, and theſe thoughts will ſup- 
port a mind which only exiſts for honor, under 
the burthen of temporary reproach, and of apar- 
tial, but malign, and envenomed ſcurrility.” I 


vow to God, were I raiſed to the unpleaſant 


ſituation of a judge, whoſe office it was to 
put down the flanderer, and rebuke the ran- 
corous hiſſings of envenomed partizans, I do not 
think that an imagination tortured to diſcover 
the ſevereſt puniſhments, could fuggeſt to me 
one which I ſhould conceive to be more dif- 
ficult to bear againſt, than if it were poſſible, 
to impoſe on thoſe who have no feeling for 
character themſelves, the neceffity ef expe 
riencing the-agonizing, the heart-rending, the 
diſtracting ſenſations of a man who has given 
his country a name and rank in the ſcale of 
nations, and who has bent a lite of the 
hardeſt toil to perfect the very conſtitution 
which it was deſirous to annihilate and to 
deſtroy. But if the arts of his enemies ſhould 
pour ruin on his devoted head, fuch a man 
as Mr. Grattan, will have enough to fup- 
port, nay to adorn his adverſity—like the 
temples of the immortal Gods, his ruins ſhall 
be hallowed, and every remnant of his paſt 
glory be held ſacred. I aſk pardon for theſe 
obſervations; but when we recur to great 

TY": meaſures, 
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meaſures, we cannot forget the characters who 
were conſpicuous in promoting them. 

The reader's wiſhes cannot exceed my anx- 
iety to get over this retroſpective view of our 
national occurrences, but I do aſſure him, that 
a knowledge of paſt occurrences will be a ne- 
ceſſary ſhield againſt the canting hypocriſy, 
and plauſible treachery of a miniſter, © whoſe 
proud and ſullen foul is enveloped in a faſti- 
dious admiration of himſelf, and an auſtere 
and haughty contempt of the reſt of the 
world; and on whom obligation has only the 
effect of enmity ; and whoſe hatred is beſt ſe- 
cured by redeeming him from danger and 
diſhonor,” 

Notwithſtanding what had been done for 
the forcign commerce of Ireland, the inter- 
courſe between the two countries remained 
without alteration ; this leads us to the ſe- 
cond diviſion of this enquiry—it involves two 
heads. 1ſt. the actual ſituation of the com- 
merce of Ireland at the time of the propoſed 
baſis of an equitable and final adjuſtment be- 
tween the two countries, and 2dly, the conſi- 
deration of the ſyſtem propoſed by Mr. Pitt in 
1785. Certain political characters in Ireland 
have made the rejection of tais heaven-born 
miniſter's commercial propoſitions the ſubject 


of very petulant, peeviſh and acrimonious 
cenſure; 
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cenſure and I call on the expanded minds 
of the merchants of Ireland—1 call on the im- 
proved judgment of the nation to decide on 
the liberality or illiberality of Mr. Pitt's con- 
duct in propoſing, and the propriety or im- 
propriety of the conduct of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment in rejecting, theſe very celebrated, but 


little underſtood, propoſitions ; a page or two 


will exhibit them in all their unbluſhing de- 
pravity. The principle which Mr. Pitt aſ- 
ſumed was, that a treaty ſhould be concluded 
with this country, by which it ſhould be put 
on à fair, equal and impartial footing with 
Great Britain in point of commerce, with 
reſpect to foreign countries and to the colo- 
nies: and as to the mutual intercourſe between 
cach other, that this equality ſhould extend to 
manufaQures, to importation and exportation; ; 
and that Ireland, in return for this, ſhould 
contribute a ſhare towards the protection and 
ſecurity of the general commerce of the em- 


pire. Obſerve, reader, that Ireland had the fo- 
reign commerce as fully before this treaty as 


ſhe could after it was carried into execution. 
Vide page 13.] However, a treaty was to beper- 
fected, and to uſe Mr. Pitt's words“ it wag 
to enrich one part of the empire without im- 
poveriſhing the other, while it gave ſtrength 


and ſtability to both —that like mercy, the 


favorite attribute of heaven 
« it 


( 22) 
It was twice bleſt; 


+ It bleſſed him that gives, and him that took.“ 
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ENGLAND. 


EQUALITY. 


IRELAND. 


* 


RECIPROCITY. 


To put a Ireland on a fair, To contribute to the naval 


equal footing with herſelf. 


— 
WEST INDIES, 

With reſpect to the Weſt Indies, Ire- 

land was to agree to forego every market 
but that of the Britiſh plantations—to 
give up the cheapeſt for the deareſt—to 
looſe the option ſhe poſſeſſed of being 
fupplied circuitouſly through Great Bri. 
tain upon the low duties, if ſhe found it 
not her advantage to apply to the di- 
rect trade for the whole of her conſump- 
tion—to double her duties on rum—to 
impoſe not only equal port duties upon 
her exports, but to countervail every in- 
ternal duty which Great-Britain may 
impoſe upon any ſimilar article of her 
own manufacture, ſo that if Great Bri- 
tain was to lay a duty upon the export of 
Her linen to theſe colonies, which would 
de cf little injury to her, Ireland mult do 
the ſame, though the reverſe would be 
the conſequence. = 

AMERICA. 

Inſtead of a trade to that whole con- 
tinent without reſtriction or duty, but 
what the Irish parliament thought pro- 
per to impole, she was to admit into her 
ports no articles of ſimilar growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture to them of the Bri- 
tish colonies, or which were liable to be 

xnported from thence, but upon terms 
that Great Britain would dictate. 


ſupport of the general com- 
merce. | 


Ireland having 
a free and unli- 


mited , right ta 


\U 
trade with the 
whole world, 
except the Eaſt 
Indies and the 
Britiſh market, 
was to receive 
as an equiva- 


leut for ſubſurĩ- 


bing to theſe 
| AFRICA, 


— 
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5 AFRICA. 

With reſpe& to that continent she was 
to be placed upon the ſame footing as 
the Weſt Indies. 

INDIA... 

She was to abandon all hope and proſ- 
pe& of intercourſe with thofe countties 
to the end of time, and conſent that an 
immoveable boom should be placed from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of 
Magellan; [i. e.] she was to be denied 
a privilege which America was thought 
worthy to enjoy. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Ireland was to enact laws without de- 
liberation, and to decide where she had 
no power to diſſent, Under the title of 


laws for the regulation of trade and na- 


vigation, ot for regulating and reſtrain- 
ing the trade of the British colonies and 
plantations, Ireland was to adopt re- 
ſtrictions, and enforce conditions, which 
might cripple and embarraſs the trade 
and navigation of Irelagd, without pro- 
portionably affecting the commerce of 
Great Britain. 
REVENUE. 

To pay 656,000 in each year towards 


the ſupport of che naval force of the 
empire. 


monſtrous pro- 
poſitions—one 
all compenſat- 
ing privilege, 
and that the 
only commer- 
cial compenſa- 
tion which Irc- 
can derivefrom 
an Union—the 
great Britiſh 


market. 


In this market was Ireland to receive the 


boaſted compenſation THEN ; 


this market 1s 


all Great Britain can offer as a compenſation 


for an Union Now. 


There, and there only, could Ireland THEN, 
or can Ireland Now, look for an equivalent 
for the dear and ineſtimable ſacrifices which 
ſhe muſt make, and the chance of that free 
conſtitution, which is the pride, the glory, 


and 
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and the happineſs of man. 1 ſay it boldiy—I 
dare any man to have the confidence to main- 
tain for a moment, that in every other in- 
ſtance that Ireland would not have been 
THEN, and if the Union is effected, would 
not be Now in an infinitely worſe ſituation 
than that in which ſhe flood in 1785, 
and ſtands in 1799, and in which the ſtood 
THEN, and ſtands x ow, by fair and acknow- 
ledged right: and I repeat it roundly, that an 
Union would really be neither more nor leſs, 
than a cruel cheat and fraud, which would put 
Ireland for ever at the feet of a Britih cabinet, 
and would, poſſibly, in ſome few years, ſtrip 
her of all thoſe commercial advantages, which 
have bcen doled out with ſo cautions and 
niggardly a parſimony, by depriving her of 
her conſtitution, which, though like that of 
England, abuſed, dreadfully and deplorably 
abuſed, is the guarantee of our commercial 
rights, ſo long as it is in exiſtence. Let me 
aſk, what is this boaſted compenſation ? Is it 
any thing more than the privilege of render- 
ing the two nations odious to each other, by 
an attempt at rivalſhip in their domeſtic mar- 
kets; an attempt which cannot be profitable 
to Ireland, although it might be mr/chrevous 
to Great Britain, and which, as I ſhall thew 
by and by, might break down the manufac- 
turing 


8 + 

turing ſpirit of Ireland, cruſh and cripple the 
whole ſyſtem of her commerce, whenever the 
tereſt, the ignorance, the prejudices, or the 
animoſity of the trading part of the Britiſh 
community were diſpoſed to do ſo ;—and gra- 
cious God ! has Ireland nothing to apprehend 
from party, from blind and narrow policy, or 
mercantile avarice. Shall Ireland, wretched, 
ſcorned, impoveriſhed and diſtracted Ireland; 
Be told that avaRICE is not the characteriſtic 
of Britiſh monopoliſts? Alas, theavarice ofa Bri- 
tiſh monopoliſt © is a paſſion ſo cold and blight- 
ed, that it is in general the ſolitary tenant of 
whatever boſom it inhabits, like the great poi- 
nous tree of Java, it is environed only by drea- 
rineſs and deſolation, and ſuffers no virtue 
to bloſſom around it.” I call on every Iriſh- 
man to remember the words of Mr. Pitt, him- 
ſelf, in 1785, when he declared, that the 
two hundred thouſand manufacturers who pe- 
titioned againſt the extenſion to Ircland of 
what they were pleaſed to conſider commer- 
cial advantages, were influenced by the ſug- 
geſtions of faction, or blinded by prejudice 
and ſelfiſhneſs :—-and let me aſk, is not this 
very aſſertion, when coupled with the neceſ- 
fity of a miniſter's yielding to thoſe factious, 
prejudiced and ſelfiſh demands, a volume of 
proof, that England is not quite ſo liberal, ſo _ 

D enlight- | 
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enlightened, as to make the apprehenſions of 
i Iriſhmen unfounded and unreaſonable? And 
| why is it, that the Engliſh nation is anxious for 
an incorporate Union? [ To ſay nothing of the 
importance of ſecuring the domeſtic market 
of Ircland, and letting in that flood of taxa- 
tion which now overflows her banks, and de- 
ſolates her country.] Have not the people of 
England a moral certainty, that from the ne- 
ceſſary ſuperiority of numbers in the incorpo- 
rate parliament, that Ireland muſt for ever be 
ſubordinate to Great Britain: and have they 
not, likewiſe, -from the inſtance after the re- 
volution, as well as from the inſtance of 1585, 
reaſon to preſume, that though a future mi- 
niſter may be diſpoſed to treat Ireland [in a 
manner which for 500 years ſhe has not been 
accuſtomed to be treated] with frankneſs, or 
common honeſty, yet that the voice and in- 
fluence of the commercial world will prevent 
him from purſuing any meaſure which 1s re- 
pugnant to the views of narrow politicians, or 
the intereſted clamours of mercantile ſpecula- 


If tion. 
4 Let no man talk to me of the guardianſhip 


4 of 100 Iriſh commoners in England, when 
N zoo will not guard commercial intereſts in 
[I Ireland. Let no man tell me that the magic 
Wi word of Union is to inter all our jealou- 

| hes, 
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ſies, heart-burnings, and deſtructive ill-will. 
Granted—that your countrymen are turbu- 
lent is the beſt mode of reducing them to 
ſubjection, by giving them ſomething ſub- 
ſtantial to complain of? Granted—that the 


Britiſh empire is endangered—is the beſt mode 


of rendering it ſecure, by making a powerful 
member of that empire indifferent to its ſelf- 
preſervation ? 

O, ſave it from its treacherous friends :;— 

It cannot fear its foes. 

Why are not our paſt calamities made 
the leſſons of our future inſtruction? Does 
not Holland furniſh a ſtriking inftance that a 
country has no defence when its goverament 
does not live and move, and have its being in 
the boſom of its people? Let the miniſter 
commence a ROMANTIC cruſade for the re- 
covery of the French provinces which were 
ſubjected to the predeceſſors of the kings 
of England and France; they are as well 
calculated to be incorporated, and poſ- 
ſibly as little adapted to endure with pati- 
ence rapine and inſult as the Iriſh nation. 
No; Ireland will adhere to the ſolemn ſtipulati- 
on made by the two kingdoms—* that the 
right claimed by Ireland to be bound, in all 
caſes whatever, only by laws made by the 
King, Lords and Commons of Ircland in par- 
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liament aſſembled, ſhould never more be queſ- 
tioned or queſtionable.” | 7 

If one thing is more likely than another to 
rekindle the ſparks of freedom, it is the 
tricking, tyrannizing meaſure of an Union. 
If any thing can re-animate her faded form, 
it is the vigor which it will inſpire. This con- 
duct to Ireland is quite of a piece with the 
candor and fincerity which affirmed the ba- 
lance of Europe to be deſtroyed by the ſeizure 
of Oczakow, but denied it was endangered by 
the ſubjugation of Poland, or the invaſion of 
I rance. 

Let. me aſk, what 3 can Mr. 
Pitt produce to the people of Ireland to entitle 
him to their unbounded confidence? Is it the 
expectation of manly and rational liberty, 
which can induce them to be gulled into an 
Union, or to liſten to any recommendation 
from a miniſter, who has proteſted deter- 
minations in favr of THAT LIBERTY, 
only to recede from them; who has ad- 
vanced liberal principles merely to renounce 
them; and whoſe whole life has been one 
continued chain of tricks, quibbles, ſubter- 
fuges and contradictions? Is it his conduct to 
Great Britain which can animate the confi- 
dence of Iriſhmen—the extenſion of exciſe 
laws—the erection of barracks—the encreaſe 


of 
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of taxation—the determined adherence to 
abuſes the moſt inveterate—and the en- 
croachments which have been made on the 
liberty of the ſubject; betray, even in the 
moſt flattering appearances of naval victories, 
the ſeeds of ruin. The florid bloom cannot 
conceal the fatal malady which preys upon the 
vitals. But poſſibly the ſacrifice of wealth and 
conſtitution at home, has ariſen from the mag- 
nanimous relief which has been extended to 
foreign ſtates, and conſequently, that the 
people of Ireland have a very flattering pre- 
ſage of improved liberality in the councils of 
England from the extraordinary ſacrifices and 
exertions which have been made to protect 
foreign ſtates, and to impreſs them with a 
ſenſe of order, and the advantages of regular 
government. The preſent ſtate of Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Sardinia, Italy, Naples, 
Germany and Spain, ſcarcely eſcaped from 
the ravages of a revolutionary army, afford no 
flattering proſpect to the people of Ireland, 
aud are no very perſuaſive arguments in favor 
of any material advantage from Mr. Pitt's 
proffered protection to their country. The 
Iriſh nation can beſt decide, whether Mr. 
Pitt's conduct in 1785, and on many ſubſe- 
quent occaſions, has laid a reaſonable foun- 
dation of enercaſing liberality : he is the ſame 

man. 
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man, and entertains the ſame deſigns on 
Ireland, which he did at the era to 
which I have alluded. « It is the fame 
animal that at firſt crawled about in the 
ſhape of a caterpillar, that now riſes into the 
air, and expands his wings to the ſun.” 

Since 1785, ſome meaſures have been taken 
to equalize the Channel trade, but Great 
Britain till exhibits in her policy an unbend- 
ing diſlike, by her influence in the councils of 
Ireland, to give Ireland the full benefit of her 
domeſtic market; and in her heavy impoſts 
on ſuch manufactures as might be exported 
to England from Ireland, ſhe demonſtrates her 
narrow minded, but impotent jealouſy, ex- 
cept in the ſingle inſtance of the linen trade; 
and as that is the only article in which this 
country can, by pof/rbrirty, be injured by 
Great Britain, I ſhall, in the ſubſequent part 
of this publication, clearly ſhew, that it is 
out of her power, under the exiſting con- 


* 


nection, to injure the linen manufactory; that 
ſhe muit admit our linens into her ports, though 
it m:zht be againſt her inclination, and that her 
withdrawing the preſent bounty on the ex- 
portation of Iriſh linens from England, though 
a breach of compact would be an advantage 
rather than an injury to this unhappy country. 


On the preſent commercial ſyſtem of Ire- 
| land 
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land I need merely obſerve, that Ireland, with 
the exception of a reſtricted trade to the eaſt, 
and the Britiſh market, has, by right, a free 
and unlimited trade to the whole world, and 
ſo far from encouraging the people of Ireland 
to ſtruggle for the Britiſh market, it is the in- 
tereſt of the whole country to turn from it ; 
to attempt no race, nor rivalſhip with the Bri- 
tiſh merchant, but to endeavour to meet him in 
the foreign market, when peace comes, by li- 
beral emulation, and the generous rivalry of a 

magnanimous ally, and a forgiving friend. 
You have now before you the whole ſyſtem 
of your commercial affairs, from the earlieſt 
zras to the preſent times, ſyſtematized with 
preciſion, and delineated with candour. I 
haſten now to appeal to your reaſon, and to 
your integrity, on the neceſſary effects of an 
incorporate Union on the growing proſperity 

of your young country. | 
There 1s an argument frequently uſed, but 
which, I confeſs, ſtrikes me as inconcluſive 
it is this:“ In the intercourſe between the 
two countries there is no equality, no recipro- 
city ; the Engliſh merchant is too much favor- 
ed in the Iriſh market, therefore Ireland can- 
not commercially be injured by an Union.” 
It is a ſtrange mode of reaſoning, to make the 
exiſtence of an evil a juſtification for a ſtill 
greater 
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greater evil. Thoſe who ſupport, and thoſe 
who oppoſe an Union, alike condemn th& 
cruel manner in which the Britiſh merchant is 
favored in the Iriſh market. But ſay the ſup- 
porters, becauſe we admit that this partiali- 
ty to the excluſion of domeſtic induſtry is op- 
preſſive and ſevere ; we will remove the 
cruelty and the oppreſſion, by giving the Eng- 
liſh merchant the ſole dominion of the mar- 
ket, and giving him by x1GaT, what he has 
now by corrupt and fecret 1nFLUENcE—the 
right of bringing over his manufactures in 
the laſt ſtage of excellence, and carrying back 
ſuch raw materials as may enable him to keep 
- on a trade, ruinous and deftructive to Ireland. 
I know the reply to this: How can you re- 
medy yourſelf. I admit, that the moſt ſpeci- 
ous and plauſible arguments in favor of an 
Union are drawn from the corrupted ſtate of 
our own legiſlature, and the never to be for? 
gotten ſyſtem which has lately been purſued j 
at the ſame time that the generality of thofs 
who urge the argument never think propet to 
pourtray the notoriouſly corrupt and inade- 
quate ſtate of the Engliſh repreſentation, 
and the increaſed influence of the crown, 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. Mr. 
Paine, in ſome part of his works, ſays, that 
there is a paradox in the idea of vitiated bo- 

dies 
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dies reforming themſelves. This, J contend, 
muſt depend altogether on the coincidence of the 
part vitiated with the part which is to apply the 
remedy ; for unleſs the defect itſelf neceſſarily 


precludes the pofhbility of applying the power 


of reformation, the paradox ceaſes; and no more 
involves an abſurdity, than that à phyficiati 
ſhould uſe his own preſcriptions to cure himſelf 
of a diſorder. At any rate, the late rebellion has 
proved, that there is a powerful loyalty in Ire- 
land—that the Nation abominates revolution, 
whether it is attempted by the ſociety of United 
Iriſhmen, the Britiſh Cabinet, the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, or the French Directory. 
Indeed, the arguments of a violent party for 
a Union appear to me as extravagant, as thoſe of 
the moderate party are wholly unintelligible; 
with what conſiſtency can thofe who are furiouſſy 
diſpoſed to remove the vitiated repreſentation of 
Ireland juſtify the incorporation of one vitiated 
body with another; with what reaſon can they 
expect that two aſſemblies, being in their ſeparate 
capacities too much under the influence of the 
crown, will on their incorporation be lets under 
its dominion ? With what ſhew of truth can they 
aſſert, that the incorporated Parliaments will be 
more inclined to act with an attentive regard to 
the intereſts of the public? If vitiated bodies 
| Wil 
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will not reform themſelves 1 in their ſeparate capa- 
city, what reaſon have we to expect an imperial 
reformation ; on the contrary, will not incorpo- 
ration, by multiplying its difficulties, impede re- 
formation, and will an Union have any other 
effect than to ſubſtitute one evil for another; and 
ſet the hope of improvement at a more remote 
diſtance than before ? 

Efteeming therefore the arguments drawn 
from the unreaſonable protection, given to the 
Britiſh merchant in the Iriſh market, and from 
the depraved ſtate of the repreſentation of the 
Irith Nation in Parliament, admirable arguments 
for a reform, but contemptible, and abſurd 
as in favour of an Union, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to confider the queſtion on comprehenſive 
principles of political economy. In this improv- 
ed æra of the human mind, the merchants and 
country gentlemen of Ireland ſcarce require to 
be reminded, that the proportion of capital to 
revenue, every where regulates the proportion be- 
tween induſtry and idleneſs; that wherever capital 
predominates, induſtry prevails, wherever reve- 
nue; idleneſs; and that the two million annual 
remittance to Iriſh abſentees, is to all intents and 
purpoſes the ſame loſs to Ireland, as two milli- 
ons given as revenue to England, with this dif- 
terence that inſtead of being paid into the trea- 


ſury, 
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fury, it is paid to a numder of idle, proud 
prodigal individuals; every encreaſe or diminu- 
tion of capital, naturally tends to increaſe or di- 
miniſh the real quantity of induſtry, the num- 


ber of productive hands, and conſequently the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of 


land and labour of the country, the real wealth 
and reſource of its inhabitants. My firſt pro- 


poſition is: 


1ſt. That an Union will have an immediate tendency to 


diminiſh Capital. 
2dly. That it will occaſion a change of Capital, from 


one part of the country to another; or from one kind 
of trade to another, which is very nearly as bad asa 


diminution. 


3dly. That it will be a perpetual impediment to the en- 


creaſe of Capital to the extent to which it would 
otherwiſe accumulate. 


The diminution of Capital would be A | 
oned in two ways: firſt, by the encreale of ab- 
ſentees, 2dly, by taxation. After ſupporting 20 
diminiſhed eſtabliſhment, there would be no 
more occaſion for the money raiſed in freland, to 


return to Ireland, than the money ſent at pre- 
ſent to abſentees, to, return to the country. It 


is ſurely moſt likely that the great ſums collect- 


ed from a ſubjugated dependency, would be 
employed to the advantage of the ſubjectors. 


Very flight objections indeed will be neceſſary 


to prevent Parliamentary grants, for the im- 
| provement 
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provement of Ireland, when there is not an 
immediate feeling of regard, and an inborn 
ſympathy in the great majority of the Imperial 
Parliament, Added therefore to the poſitive loſs 
from encreaſed abſentees, there is the loſs reſult- 
ing from taxes laid on, if not to reproduce for 
ourſelves, poſſibly for our poſterity, The 
avretched caſe of Scotland is often brought for- 
ward to illuſtrate the advantages of an Union, 
between Ireland and England; but I ſhould be glad 
to know what Scotland would have been at this 
day, if England had not been a ſponge to'draw 
a given quota from that country, and if the ca- 
pital which ſince the Union has been ſent to 
London was employed by the induſtrious and 
vigilant Scotch, in reproducing with a profit 
under the direction of ſuch men as Adam Smith, 
and the intelligent political ceconomiſts of that 
country [ : 

It is pretty generally allowed, and with great 
ſhew of truth, that the metropolis and the ad- 
jacent counties would be peculiarly injured by 
an Union ; at the ſame time that it is univerſally 
admitted, that under an independent Legiſlature 
Dublin is as well calculated for a great metropo- 
lis, as any other part of the country. Lam told 
that the North and South, Belfaſt and Cork, ex- 
Pect to raiſe themſelves on the ruins of the me- 
: | tropolis: 
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tropolis: I hope in God, that humanity, and 
national feeling, and all the dear and valued 
qualities of mankind are not fled and baniſhed 
from this country for ever: do the merchants of 
theſe cities remember the conduct of the towns Sa- 
lem and Marblehead toward Boſton, in the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities with America, and not 
bluſh and ſhrink into their counting-houſes with 
horror, at the imputation of their being even in- 
clined to owe an exaltation (which they may 
have by their induſtry, without an Union) to the 
heart-breaking misfortunes of Builders, Canal 
Companies, Bankers, and of numerous other 
deſcriptions of perſons involved in the neceſfary 
downfal of one part of their country ? Perſons; 
with numerous families, educated to enjoy that 
competence which they have been long 'intitled 
to expect, and on the miſery of the poor diſ- 
banded manufacturers of the metropolis, who 
will be compelled to ſit amidſt their weeping fami- 
lies, and curſe their uſeleſs hands which: are no 
longer able toprocure t them food, and which indig- 
nant paſſion will turn to maſſacre, to aſſaſſination, 
to rebellion and civil war, when an abandoned 
policy will not employ them in the laudable ame- 
lioration of human condition; but, thank God, 
that humanity, and true policy, are in general in- 
ſeparable! I do implore thoſe narrow-minded, 

thoſe 
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thoſe illiberal Iriſhmen, not to be gulled by this 
impoſing this delufive, this viſionary and fan- 
cied advantage —Ne futor ultra crepidam, may 
be applied with great force to a commercial indi- 
vidual; he cannot trade beyond his capital; he 
can trade with his capital as well at this hour, as 
he could do with an Union; the deſolation of 

the ſtreets of Dublin would contribute ta the ge- 
neral miſery of the country. 
A great deal of the fixed capital of the coun- 
try would be loſt to every purpoſe of re-pr0- 
ducing with a profit, and an Union would have 
no other effect, than to direct the preſent cir- 
culating capital of Ireland, to ſupply the loſs. of 
that, which anſwered as fixed capita! in one 
quarter of the kingdom, to a ſimilar purpoſe in 
another; and that after a deſolating rebellion, 
when a great part of the- circulating capital of 
the country muſt be taken from its preſent em- 
ployment, to replace the ſtock which has been 
deſtroyed, the ſields which have been laid waſte, 
and the houſes which have been conſumed, 
Machinery, houſes, and all thoſe beautiful Im- 
provements which we daily ſee around us, can- 
not be rolled to Belfaſt in a wheelbarrow, or 
ſent to Cork in a cock-boat by the revulſion 
of capital from one part of the country to 


another, or from one trade to another, an 
abandoned 


(of - 
abandoned Miniſter may depreſs, and extin- 
ouiſh Ireland, to the ſame intents and pur- 
dae that his amiable predeceſſors deſolated . 
our country by blocking up its ports, by in- 
human confiſcations, by a barbarous penal code, 
and by nearly fifty vn of war in the preſent 
century. 

Although the inhabitants of Cork ſupported 
the Union by an hundred addreſſes, I have 
little doubt, but that the city of Cork would 
loſe much more by the depreſſion of her wool- 
len trade, her cotton manufactory, her porter. 
breweries, &c. than ſhe would gain by a di- 
reclion of national capital for the extenſion of 
her foreign commerce. Her Lynches, and her 
Lanes, her Sadlers, her Beamifhes and Craw- 


fords, Leflies, &c. and theſe honourable men 


who are now ſupplying the home market, are 
furely as proper objects of her ſolicitude, as 
any Dublin merchants, who might remove to 
the South to put their capital into the Weſt India 
trade, from the impoſſibility of employing it to 
advantage in the home market — Great God! 
kow powerful is the effect of deluhon on the 
human mind! Is it poſſible that the merchants 
of Cork are ſo blind, ſo credulous, as not to ſeę 
that the conſequence of the depreſſion of one part 


of the kingdom, though it might occaſionthe exal- 
tation 
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ration of another part, yet that that exaltation 
would augment taxation in that part ; and 
though their fancied | commercial advantages 
were realized, ſtill they would only furniſh the 
means of affording that which the depreſſed and 
impoveithed part of the country could not ſup- 
ply revenue to ſupport the common cauſe, and 
all the extravagance and folly into which a Britiſh 
Miniſter might think proper to plunge the em- 
pire. Although England would make it the baſis 
of the negociation, for the incorporate Union, 
never to lay a tax on Ireland, I would not, as 
aa Iriſhman, accede to her very deluſive propoſal; 
once give her the power to refiſt and regulate the 
trade of reland, to prohibit the exportation of 
one article, and then to give a bounty on the 
exportation of another, and you will enable her 
to encreaſe the ability of Britiſh manufacturers, 
to bear farther taxation by the depreſſion of our 
_ domeſtic market; you will enable her on ſome 
future day to draw the people of Ireland from 
the loom and the plough, to gratify the folly of 
a miniſter in the viſionary attempt to conquer 
France, or to make the king of England a con- 
ſpicuous character in the never ceaſing wars of 
the continent of Europe. Let Iriſhmen once 
ſurrender the control over their own intereſts, 
and Great Britain may as well employ her tax- 
gatherers 
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gatherers to collect the increaſed profit from 
Britiſh manufacturers, as protect the home market 
of Ireland to raiſe revenue in [reland—ſhe will 
draw the hearts blood of young Ireland to ſup- 
port her in her dotage, juft as well by putting 
the tax on the Engliſh manufacturer, as by raiſ- 
ing it in this devoted Country. 

come now to the laſt head of this diviſion 
of my ſubje&, © that an Union, in the preſent 
ſtate of the two countries,” by enabling the 
Britiſh merchant to underſell you in your home 
market, would diminiſh the rent of lands, and 
compel the country to fall back into the 
trades from which ſhe was eſcaping, o of corn and 


_ proviſions . Suppoſe not, that I mean to 


preſume, that a Britiſh merchant would ne- 
ceſſarily underſell you in your own markets; by 
and by I ſhall ſtate my reaſons for conſidering it 
moſt probable. Aſcholar may ſay in the beautiful 
words of Tully “ Mercatura autem, ſi tenuis 
« eſt; ſordida putanda eſt ; fin magna et copioſa 
multa undique apportans, multiſque fine vani- 
tate inpertiens, non eſt admodum vituperan- 
da. Omnium autem rerum ex quibus aliquid 
© acquiritur, nihil eſt agriculturà melius, -nihil 

T | uberius, 

f ® 

It is conſidently ſaid, that all the contra for pork 


for the Britiſh navy, which uſed ts be made with Ireland, 
are made this year with Ruſh. 
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e uberius, nihil dulcius; nihil homine, nihil 
* libero dignius.“ Probably Mr. Pitt has a great- 
er regard for Ireland than his own country, and 
an equal regard for. Ireland, as Lycurgus the fa- 
mous Legiſlator had for Sparta, when from an 
apprehenſion of the vilifying effects of a com- 
mercial ſyſtem, and of its incompatibility with 
the difintereſted ſentiment of public intereſt, 
baniſhed it from his civil conſtitution. But for 
my part, I have no deſire that young Ireland 
ſhould be to old England, what Sparta was to 
the other cities of Greece, which ſays Xeno- 
phon were riſing into opulence by means of an 
extenſive trade, when the people of Sparta 
were prohibited by law, from meliorating their 
condition by commercial enterprize. 

It may be aſked why do I ſuppoſe that Great 
Britain would underſell the Iriſh in the home 
market? My anſwer is, with the power to 
tax, to reſtrict, to regulate, and with the trade 
to Ireland, completely in her own power, there 
can be no queſtion about the matter. The paſt 
conduct of Britain is not a flattering preſſage of 
future liberality, and to ſurrender all control 
on the preſumption that it would not be abuſed, 
is the extreme of folly.—lt is more, it is nation- 
al inſanity. I can hardly ſuppoſe the merchants 


of Ireland can be duped and gulled into the ex- 
pectation 
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pectation, that there would be no breach of 
faith when an Union was fettled. Becauſe an 
incorporate Union, if it takes, place is a daring 
and a ſcandalous violation of the moſt ſolemn 
legiſlative ſtipulation. It would be the height 
of folly to refrain from a determined oppoſiti- 
on to a Union in the firſt inſtance; under the 
idea that the evil which it might occaſion, muſt 
in time find its own remedy, for ſurely before 
ſuch remedy may take effect, the miſchief may 
preclude the poſſibility of relieving ourſelves, 
and make us the miſerable victims of our raſh 
confidence and blind ſecurity. 

In the interior regulations of a ſtate, the land- 
ed and commercial intereſts are frequently com- 
poſed of jarring jealouſies and diſcordant materi- 
als; but on the queſtion of an incorporation, 
there can be no diſagreement—the former muſt 
fink with the latter. With regard to the value. 
of the produce of land, and the rents at which, 
land will let to the tenant, nothing can be more- 
certain than that the great conſumption: of every 
kind of produce of land is greatly increaſed by 
theſe many working hands and tradeſmen, who 
live by thoſe manufactures; and if that ſource 
is dried up in any conſiderable degree, whilſt the 
poor workman is ſtarving for want of his uſual 
employ, the landlord muſt loſe his rent for want 
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of the tenant finding his uſual market; and 
it is utterly impoſſible to conceive, that any im- 
provement in the further cultivation of land, 
could in any ſhape produce ſuch additional 
demand for the produce of the fruits of the earth, 
or ſuch a means of paying a goad price for them, 
as would make good the deſiciency. It is idle 
to ſuppoſe, that commerce ſhould flouriſh 
under a diminiſhed home conſumption of every 
article of life, and under the depreſſion which - 
man muſt feel at great augmented difficulty. 
The arguments of Smith are ſq concluſive on 
this part of the ſubject, that I ſhall quote them. 

The capital which is employed in the home 
« trade of conſumption, is that which is mot 
* beneficially employed, and which contributes 
« moſt to national opulence ; the ſame capital 
in this branch of trade multiplies in a dupli- 
<* cate ratio the powers of productive labour; 
« the money expended in one part of the king- 
dom, in collecting the raw materials of manu- 
« faQture, and which are tranſported to another, 
in order to be wrought up into marketable 
„ commodities, finds work for two different 
« clafles of people, and conſequently duplicates 
national induſtry. This branch of trade is 
“more beneficial to the country, than the di- 


rect foreign trade of conſumption. A part of 


« the 
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te the capital employed in carrying on the latter, 
is neceſſarily expended abroad, and ſerves as 
© an encouragement to foreign productive labour. 
The carrying trade is the leaſt beneſicial trade 
« of the three.” I aſk the Merchants of Ire- 
land, can an Union encreaſe the home conſump- 
tion I put the queſtion—let them anſwer it.— 
I feel all the pride of power fink, and all faith 
in the wiſdom of improved and cultivated minds 
melt and die away, when I hear this odious in- 
novation applauded and admured. 

I am perfectly aware, that in political cecono- 
my, there are many reſpectable patrons of 
opinions unfriendly to the encouragement of 
manufactures; as I have no doubt, if an Union 
took place, but that the depreſſion of the manu- 
factoring part of the Community, would leave 
Ireland no reſource, but in the agricultural ſyſtem, 
the proviſion trade, and the ſtaple manufacture. 


I ſhall proceed to examine the arguments which 


moſt probably would be advanced in ſupport of 
their agricultural ſyſtem ; requeiting the reader 
to ſuſpend for the moment, his opinion as to the 
probability of our being underſold in the home 
market by the Britith merchant. Of all the 
modern publications which I have read on the 
ſubject of political oconomy, Ido not recollect 
pne which has afforded me in ſo few pages, equal 

| information 
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information as the report of the ſecretary of the 
treaſury of the U. States of America on the ſubject 
of manufactures, preſented to the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives in 1791. I ſhould be very happy 
that the day was arrived, when thoſe employed 
to write by the government of Ireland, would, 
inſtead of ſitting down to libel, to vilify, to 
degrade, and to calumniate an entire nation by 
a wanton, ſcurrilous, malicious, and contempti- 
ble publication, direct their political know- 
ledge, and whatever little literary. tatent they 
might poſſeſs (like thoſe in under-depaxtments 
of ſtate for America) to the advangement 
of a nation which pays them with an unme- 
rited prodigz"'ty. The intereſt of ſocial ar- 
rangement is a truſt in the hands of the exiſt. 
ing generation; and as none but bad men would 
juſtify it in abuſe - ſo none but traitors would 
barter it away for partial advantage. Something 
more than a canting, hypocritical, double- faced 
manifeſto, hammered out in an Engliſh forge, 
and tranſmitted for re-publication to Ireland, 
or the vapid, deſultory, and plauſible ſophiſtry 
of an Engliſh Clerk, employed to pander for 
his country, will be neceſſary to perſuade a 
thinking and honorable nation of the policy and 
advantage of a legiſlative incorporating Union 


with Great Britain. It is not the authority of 
thoſe 


( 


thoſe who would make a mechanical knowledge 
of the political depravity of your countrymen, 
the foundation of excluſive. favour, and official 
pre-eminence, that I ſhould ever reſpect on fuch 
a queſtion as the preſent; I would as ſooh make 
the ſcreams of an Ouranoutang, the oracles of 
political wiſdom, as diſturb the ſocial arrange- 
ments of the world, or be induced to make a 
market of my duty to my country the pre- 
ſumptuous ignorance of a man who conceals his 
name from the community, left, when known, 
his publication might not run through an edition 
for want of ſome previous qualiſications, to de- 
monſtrate to the world his competency to ex- 
pand his mind to the conſideration of empire. 
might dread the influence of an idle farrago 
of abſurdity on the unthinking part of the com- 
munity, if it was not that the very ſtench of 
its arrogance and preſumption was ſufficient to 
repel any delicate mind, from the killing lan- 
guor and laboured laſſitude of wading through 
{vo monſtrous a medley of urmatural rights, 
commercial abſurdities, and unconſtitutional 
principles. I loath abuſe, and abominate ſeve- 
rity,—but if the infirmities or frailty of man 
can ever be pardoned for tranſgreſſing the bounds 
of delicacy, it is when a benevolent mind ex- 
panded by education, awed into reflection by 

| | the 
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the tremendous uncertainty of human greatneſs, 
and triply purified by the ſcenes of horror and 
of pity, which we have witneſſed in our country, 

_ contemplates a ' wretched political Charlatan, 
weighing | in a ſcale of horrors. ſo much poſitive 
benefit againſt ſo much probable advantage, 
and when, with the dexterity of a conjuror, he 
has ſhifted his weights from ſcale to ſcale, de- 
clares the balance in favour of violated right, 
broken faith, and unfeeling rapacity. noone. 
rous and ever enlightened merchants, magnani- 
mous but always deluded Iriſhmen, do, I hear 
your tremulous voice calling on me to palter 
with this anonymous writer, or to diſſect and 
tear to pieces his induſtriouſly circulated, but 
incongruous rhapſody ?—No, No, I do not 
hear it, and I ſhall therefore not be diverted from 
a liberal mode of argument to reply to it; but 
1 ſhall treat it © as I would the * falſ- 
« hoods, which an inſect race of corrupt poli- 
ticians would fly-blow into every weak and 
rotten part of your country, in vain hopes, 
that their maggots would take wing, and that 

-* their importunate buzzing would ſound ſome- 
« thing like the voice of the nation, —I ſhall 
pals on,—l ſhall deſpiſe it ;—for aught I know, 
that very ſcandalous and outrageous libel on the 


Conſtitution and people of Ireland, might be 
the 
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the publication of ſome hackneyed ſcribe, who 
for theſe ſome ten or twelve years has been paid 
for endeavouring to perſuade the people of Ire- 
land, that their country was rapidly flouriſhing, 
that their Conſtitution was the pride and envy 
of the world, and that every attempt at improve- 
ment was like heightening the beauties of Para- 
diſe, or mending the air of Elyſium. ' 

The neceſſary conſequence of the depreſſion 
of the home market, I contend, would be the 


encouragement of foreign productive labour, the 


diminution of the rents of land, and the encreaſe 
of the number of our unproductive labourers. 


The ſupporters of an Union will contend, that 


though an Union might ſtop the purſuit of ma- 


nufactures, yet it would direct the induſtry of 


Ireland to the improvement of the land, and that 
the converſion of waſte into cultivated land is'of 


much greater importance to Ireland, than manu- 


facturing induſtry: they likewiſe urge, with 
great force and energy, that the incorporated 
Parliament will take care and ſecure, by proper 
regulations, the domeſtic market for Iriſh manu- 


factures: to this my anſwer is, that I will not 


truſt my market to an incorporated Parliament, 
which, in all - human probability, will be com- 
poſed of men, and the deſcendants of men, 


who will make the breach of all faith the gua- 
G rantee 


K 
rantee of their future integrity; but that I will 
look boldly at the extent of the miſchief, and, 
notwithſtanding every difficulty, will endeavour 
to ſee the pernicious conſequences of my folly 
and my temerity. © Let the people of any 
other country, more ſimple, and of a leſs mer- 
curial caft, judge of a dangerous meaſure only 
by actual grievance: I will anticipate the evil, 
and judge of the preſſure of the grievance by 
the danger of the experiment : augur miſgovern- 
ment at a diſtance, and ſnuff the approach of 
tyranny even in the tainted breeze.” 

Agriculture, it is faid by ſeveral political œco- 
nomiſts, is the moſt beneficial and productive 
object of human induſtry, nothing it is ſaid 
can afford ſo advantageous an employment for 
capital and labour, as the converſion of moun- 
tains into cultivated farms; nothing can contri- 
bute more to the population, ſtrength, and real 
riches of a country. 

2dly, It is ſaid by political œconomiſts, that 
to endeavour to accelerate the growth of manu- 
factures, is in fact to endeavour by force and 
art, to transfer the natural current of induſtry 
from a more to a leſs beneficial channel, and 
that whatever has ſuch a tendency, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be injurious ; that the ſharp-ſighted guidance 
of ps intereſt, will infallibly find the beſt 
employment 
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employment, and that to leave induſtry to itfelf, 
is in almoſt every cate the ſoundeſt and the ſim- 
pleſt policy. N | 
3dly, As immediately referable to Ireland it 
may be ſaid that, as the deficiency of capital 
diminiſhes, the chance of ſucceſsful competiti- 
on with the manufacturers of Europe, the only 
injures herſelf by an unavailing exertion. 
4thly, It may be ſaid that an unreaſonable 
and premature ſpring to certain fabrics, by great 
duties, prohibitions, bounties, and forced expedi- 
ents, ſacrifices the intereſt of the community to 
thoſe of particular claſſes, and that by the miſ- 
direction of labour, a virtual monopoly is given 
to the perſons employed on ſuch fabrics, and an 
enhancement of pride, the inevitable conſequence 
of every monopoly, muſt be incurred at the ex- 
pence of other parts of the ſociety ; and it is far 
preferable that theſe perſons ſhould be engaged 
in the cultivation of the earth, and that we 
ſhould procure in exchange for its productions 
the commodities with which foretgners are able 
to ſupply us in greater perfection and upon bet- 
ter terms. I know no other ſpecious arguments 
which can be urged by the ſupporters of Union, 
to gull the people, and reconcile them to the de- 
preſſion of their home-trade, It is a general 
theory, and as ſuch admits numerous? excepti- 
ons, 
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ons, and blends great error with the truth which 
it inculcates. n 

J admit that the agricultural ſyſtem has in- 
trinſically a ſtrong, but not an excluſive, claim 
to pre- eminence over every other kind of induf- 
try; but I contend that it is advanced by the 
due encouragement of manufactures. Great 
writers on political economy have maintained, 
that agriculture is not only the moſt productive, 
but the oNLY productive, ſpecies of induſtry; 
their calculations and facts are diſputable, and 
their arguments too deluſive and inconcluſive to 
require refutation. 

The fact is, land is a ſtock or capital, and the 
RENT of land from the tenant is the ordinary 
profit of that ſtock; in the ſame manner that 
the /urplus which ariſes out of any manufactory, 
after replacing its ordinary expences, is the ordi- 
ary projit of the Capital, ſunk in the proſecuti- 
on of that manufactory; and the only queſtion 
as to the ſuperior productiveneſs of agriculture 
or manufactures, is, whether the ſurplus after 
defraying the expences .of a given Capital 
employed in the purchaſe and improvement of 
a piece of land, 1s greater or leſs than that of a 
LIKE capital employed in the praſecution of a 
manufactory; or whether the hole value pro- 


duced from a given Capital employed in one way 
be 


== 


be greater or leſs than the 2whole value produced, 


from an equal capital or an equal quantity of la- 
bour- employed in the other way; or rather per- 
haps, whether the buſineſs of agriculture or that 
of manufactures will yield the greateſt product 
according to a compound ratio of the quantities of 
labour which are employed in the one or the 
other. Why then do I call on the landholders, 
the merchants and the manufacturers, of Ire- 
land to rally round the ſtandard on this occaſion ? 
is it becauſe that manufacturing induſtry is 
more productive than that of agriculture? no 
certainly not: it is partly becauſe that the re- 
verſe of the propoſition is not aſcertained : but 
principally becauſe when they ſurrender the 
guardianſhip of their market they baſely aban- 
don the power of rendering the uſeful and pro- 
ductive labour of the nation greater than it 
otherwiſe would he. When the farmers and 
the manufacturers of this ifland furniſh a cer- 
tain portion of the produce of their labour to 
each other, each deſtroys a correſponding portion 
of the produce of the labour of the other; or in 
other words, the maintenance of two Iriſhmen 
is going on, inſtead of one; the ſtate has. two 
members inſtead of one, and they together con- 
ſume twice the value of what is produced from 


the land. 


Still, 
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Still, however, the admirers of the Union may 
be diſpoſed to think, that I have not been ſucceſs- 
ful in aſcribing evil conſequences to rhe change 
of an extenſive domeſtic market for our manu- 
facturing eſtabliſhments, for the ſurplus produce 
of the ſoil. I will concede to them for the pur- 
poſe of argument tothe fulleft extent, that thetruth 
of the very propoſition which I have bcen en- 
deavouring to ſhew, is not ſatisfactorily eſtabliſh- 
ed © that agriculture is more productive than 
manufacturing induſtry, I aſk them, what un- 
der Heaven contributes moſt effectually to a 
flouriſhing ſtate of agriculture—is it bounties 
on exportation? no—it is the multiplication of 
manufactories— is it the certain demand for the 
produce of the ſoil, which cauſes uncultivated 
lands to be tilled, and thoſe which are in cul- 
tivation to be better improved, and more produc- 
tive? IJ agree decidedly with the writer on the 
ſtate of Ireland, © that it would have been much 
better to have given protection to the home 
market, than to have given ſo great bounty on 
the exportation of corn, and contiaued it fo 
long. Bt though that writer, evidently appears 
toſtand on the authority of a very juſtly 
celebrated ceconomiſt, I cannot go with him, 
to the full length of rejecting the ſyſtem of pe- 


cuniary bounties altogether ; the nature of my 
ſubjec 


G 


ſubject does not allow me to ſtate my reaſons 
for this difference of opinion; neither does it 
permit me to examine the means proper to be re- 
ſorted to, to give Ireland the ſull beneſit of her 
national advantages. do not pretend to decide, 
whether protecting duties, or duties on thoſe 
foreign articles, which are 7:vels of the domeſtic 
ones intended to be encouraged, are preferable to 
prohibitions of rival articles, or duties equivalent 
to prohibitions; nor do I pretend to decide whether 
prohibitions on the exportation of the materials of 
manufacturers are preferable to pecuniary bounties. 
Let theſe queſtions remain with the legiſlature 
all I contend is, that Ireland is not prepared to 
let the Engliſh merchant pour in his commo- 
dities into her market, and that the depreſſion of 
that market will turn the manufacturers of Ireland 
adrift on the nation, and leave them no other re- 
ſource but to hark in with the pack in the exten 
five factories of ſome great Britiſh capitaliſt, and 
thus be inſtrumental in converting that country 
(which at this day, with all its abuſes, all its 
civil conteſts is delightful to the eye) into a de- 
graded province—a barrack—or a deſert. 

In the ſyſtem which I have unfolded in the 
commencement of this publication, I have de- 
veloped the cauſe why Ireland is not prepar- 


ed for this nuptial ceremony ; but leſs pre- 
pared 
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pared than Scotland was at the æra of the 
Union, for an advantageous incorporation. I 
entreat the reader to recollect, that the great 
capital of England, the great {kill of her manu- 
: facturers, the great improvement in her machi- 
nery, and the unequalled agricultural advance- 
ment of that nation, has been ſince the incorpo- 
ration of Scotland with England: they ſtarted 
fairly, the ſyſtem of perfect liberty, of a free ex- 
change of the commodities which each was able 
to ſupply on the beſt terms, and which ſupported 
the full vigour and induſtry of each, permitted 
the faculties and energies, and capacities of the 
two countries to expand, and unfold themſelves 
together; whilſt from the æra of that connexion, 
and even before, year after year preſented to 
the wretched inhabitants of Iriſh and Engliſh 
deſcent, the endleſs, the hopeleſs proſpect of 
new flights of birds of prey and paſſage, with | 
appetites continually renewing for food, that 
was continually waſting.” The ſecurity of pro- 
perty, and the fpirit of liberty diffuſed through 
the Engliſh nation, have called forth the talents 
of its people: ſhe has always been proſperous i in 
ſpite of the wretched politics of her rulers; the 
ſurpriſing advances of chemiſtry, and the effects 
of its application to manufactures, and the won- 


derful combjnations of chemiſtry and mechaniſm 
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for the reduction of labour, aided by great capi- 


tal, and ſome natural peculiarities, have all 
| tended to give her a great comparative ſuperi- | 
ority in manufactures over Ireland. Undoubt- 


edly, the labours under tremendous financial 


difficulties ; difficulties which, I fear, the genius 


of Watt, Wedgeworth and Arkwright, will 
ſcarce counteract ; and which, we have awful 
reaſon to fear, may rivet the chains of deſpotiſm, 
or one day or another (God avert the calamity !) 
raiſe a bloody anarchy on the ruins of monarchy 
as in France, But let it be remembered, chat 
Ireland has as great a debt, and pays as many 
taxes as ſhe is able to bear; and it is not very 
probable that an Union would diminiſh thoſe 
taxes, ſo as to augment her ability to exclude 
the Britiſh manufactures from her home- market. 
England and Scotland are ſtrong, and full grown, 
and vigorous : Ireland, as yet, is young and 
rickety ; the former can take care of themſelves, 
the latter muſt be nurſed; and watched, and 
healed with tenderneſs and caution. A ſtate is 


L 


frequently, not improperly, compared to an in- 


dividual; a ſtate, which has had the bounties of 


Providence cruelly contracted by general and in- 


diſcriminate reſtraints, can no more expect to be 
prepared to meet the influx of the. improved 
articles of manufactures from A neighbouring 
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country, which has the full advantage of in- 
creafed capital, augmented induſtry, and im- 
proved machinery, than an individual, who for 
the greater part of his life has been chained in a 
dungeon, can expect to vie in the race with 
the fleeteſt runner, and moſt frequently ONE 
courſer in his country. 

Before I abandon altogether this long, I hope 
not tedious, argument on the confequences of the 
depreſſion of the manufacturing induſtry of Ire- 
land, I muſt be permitted to urge what I feel to 
be very concluſive againſt the Iriſh acceding to 
ſuch imperial policy. I will concede, for the 
purpoſe of argument, to the ſupporters of Uni- 
on, not only that agricultural induſtry is moſt 
productive, but I will ſuppoſe, emiſfaries' from 
the Dublin Society, or the Agricultural Society, 
ſent down into every part of the country, and 
that, inſtead of contemplating mobs and rioters 
plotting conſpiracy and- war, every thing was 
changed, and that every village daily emit- 
ted its inhabitants to ſerve under theſe agricultu- 
ral knight-errants in draining moraffes, and 
giving a verdant aſpe& to the mountams of 
Mourne, the Galtees, the Bogras, and the im- 
menſe tract of uncultivated waſte, which the 

Weſtern coaſt of Ireland preſents to every tra- 


veller: I aſk them, if an Union is to give the 
national 
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national induſtry a direction to the improvement 
of the land, is it to be à condition of that Union, 
that the ſyſtem of primogenitureſhip, and of 
tythes to the clergy, (the former of which makes 
it in ſome caſes impoſſible to let lands on leaſes 
which would animate induſtry; and, the latter, 
which diſguſts men with agricultural exertion,) 
are to be inſtantaneouſty abandoned? Are the 
great feudal proprietors. of Ixcland prepared to 
ſubmit to ſuch a law, as will preyent the mono- 
poly of landed property in the ahſurdly fayoured 
ſirſt· born? Are the clergy prepared to make the 
ſacrifice of their tythes a part of the terms of 
Union? I do not think that the Miniſter would 
be inclined, were theſe two claſſes of men even 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to thoſe innovations, to con- 
form to them; not becauſe I eſteem him very 
2 intereſted in any thing which may promote 

the proſperity of Ireland, quite the contrary, 
but becauſe I do think that he would nat be de- 
ſirous of eſtabliſhing a . precedent in kreland, 
which the People of England would be diſpoſed 
to. imitate. Will an Union induce your great 
landed proprietors. to return to your country, 
and ſee the folly and the cruelty of letting leaſes 
of large tracts for ever, or for a long period of 
years, to middle-men, inſtead of the equitable 
* mutually advantageous mode of fair agree- 


ment 
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ment between the landlord and immediate occu- 
pant? Will it ſtrike at the root of an evil which 
has deſolated your country, the idle diſſipation | 
and extravagance of your little gentlemen farm- 
ers, of whom it is well ſaid by a very able 
writer on Iriſh affairs, (I mean Dr. Crumpe,) 
<« that the yell of a pack of ſtarved beagles is 
more pleaſing to their ears than the ſong of the 
ploughman : the ſight of their fellow ſportſmen 
drenched in inſenfibility and whiſkey, more 
pleaſing to their eyes, than luxuriant crops and 
well cultivated fields; and among whom what 
remains of the ferocious ſpirit of drinking which 
formerly diſgraced the kingdom is ſtill to be 
found ; and from whom principally emanate all 
the bad conſequences of oppreſſion, diſſipation, 
extravagance, and pernicious example.” The 
fair inference from this argument is, that though 
by an Union Ireland would be compelled to di- 
rect a direct a great portion of her induſtry to 
agriculture, in conſequence of the depreſſion of 
manufactures, yet that there are exiſting inſtitu- 
tions which would render it impoſſible for the 
people of Ireland to have the full . of even 
their agricultural induſtry. 

I ſhall not enter into the arguments alas 
agricultural induſtry, ariſing from the comparative 
dearneſs of the freight and carriage of the ſur- 
plus 
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plus produce, after ſupplying the home conſump- 
tion, But I entreat the reader to expand his 
mind to the probable ſituation of Europe, when 
the preſent deplorable conflict is terminated—- - 
what market can Ireland have,” ſuppoſing: her 
to have a great ſurplus produce of eorn Great 
Britain would be her beſt, becauſe her neaxeſt - 
market; there, it may be ſaid, ſhe would have 
every encouragement, nay, an excluſive prefer- 
ence. Indeed, Great Britain from ſuperior 
knowledge, and a ſoil already reclaimed, prepar- 
ed and fenced in for agricultural produce, will 
notwithſtanding a great augmentation of ma- 
nufacturing labour, be on moſt occaſions, fully 
adequate to ſupply ker manufacturing lahourers; 
and on the particular occaſions on'which ſhe may 
need a ſupply, Ireland might not be prepared to 
accommodate her. If the reader defires any fur- 
ther information on the ſubject, I would entreat 
him to refer to Mr. Young's average of the pro- 
duct of England and Ireland. If Great Britain 
during the laſt two centuries, whilſt Flanders was 
deſolated by ſuperſtition, and France was ſhackled 
by a barbarous deſpotiſm, had permitted Ireland 
to export corn, and given her the full benefit 
of her national advantages, inſtead of driving 
her people to deſpair, Ireland at this day. might 
be in a ſituation to afford much greater adyantage 
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to England, when ;ncorparned, and in a ſitua- 
tion to be much leſs injured by incorporation 
than ſhe would at this hour. But tofforceflreland 
to abandon manufactures, when the cities of 
Flanders are repeopling—when perſecution in 
the Low Countries is at an end—when the 
grand ſocial principle, that unites all men of all 
deſcriptions under the ſhadow of an equal and 
impartial juſtice, is, though at the preſent dread- 
fully abuſed, making accelerated ſtrides . over 
the world, when Spain is throwing away the 
ſhroud of ignorance, whea France has broke 
from the ſhackles of feudal tyranny, and eſcap- 
ed from the thraldom of monkiſh inſtitutions ; 
when Flanders has acquired, if not independence, 
a full liberty to avail herſelf of her natural ad- 
vantages, and when the N orthern powers have 
a granary even in Poland, which has been ſo 
horribly plundered and oppreſſed, to ſupply their 
wants, —is a cruelty ſo monſtrous, that I declare 
ſolemnly, I want words to expreſs an adequate. 
indignation of the enormity of the project. 

TI come now to another inveſtigation of this 
great ſubject, under three very important heads, 
of enquiry : 

1ſt. Whether an unreſtricted trade. to the Britiſh market 

can, or cannot, augment the exportation of, a greater 

quantity of thoſe articles which we are in the habit of 
ſending, thither or of any other articles. And under 


this 
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this head, 1 ſhall conſider the argument drawn from 
ſuppoſed comparative eheapneſs of labour, and leſs taxes 
in Ireland *than in England, ſubſequent to the Union. 
2dly. Whether we have, or have not reaſon to expect that 
an Union would bring ſuch conſequential advantages 


to Ireland, as would put her in the poſſeſſion of her. 


natural advantages; and under this head I mean to 
examine the arguments which are urged with reſpect 
to emigration {rom England, tranſportation of Spital, 
and ſuperior ſituation for trade. tt: if 

And 3dly. I mean to cloſe the commercial part of this 
enquiry, by ſhewing on the authority of ſeveral of the 
preſent Cabinet Council of his Majeſty, that an incor- 
porate Union is not neceſſary to put Ireland in the 
full poſſeſſion of her natural advantages, for the pur- 
poſe of promoting the proſyerity of England, or the 
ſecurity of the Empire. 


iſt. The principal articles of export from 
Ireland to England are, proviſions, which are 
free; corn, which pays inconſiderable cuſtom ; 
hides, which are ſubject to a trifling duty ; ca- 
ble, cordage, fail cloth, which are free ; wool, 


and the various kinds of yarn, which are free; 


and linens which are free on the importation 
into England, and which have from thence a 


bounty on the exportation; the export of theſe 
articles conſtitutes the principal Iriſh trade to the 
Britiſh market ; and if any perſon throw his eye 


over on an account of the duties payable on ſome 
goods, the growth, produce and manufacture of 
Irelapd, which might be exported to England, 
and then glance over the account of duties paya- 

ble 
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ble on articles of the ſame nature imported into 
Ireland from England, he will ſee an extra- 
ordinary diſparity. I admit the high duties 
in England, a moſt wanton, ſcandalous and un- 
grateful outrage ; but let me aſk any export mer- 
chant in Ireland, ſuppoſing that the following 
articles, “ Beer, Books, Carriages, Drapery, 
Earthen-ware, Fuſtians, Glaſs, Haberdaſhery, 
Hats, Iron, Lead, Oil, Pictures, Silk-manufac- 
tures, Stockings, Stuffs and Woollens,” were 
put under the ſame exciſe, and ſubjected on their 
being landed in England to ſimilar taxes, as ar- 
ticles of the fame kind are in England, would 
he get any thing for a cargo of theſe articles ? 
he knows that he would be a bankrupt from 
{uch a traffic, he knows that the Iriſh merchant 
cannot underſell the Engliſh merchant, and 
therefore he cares not it the Engliſh Parliament 
tripled the duties on thoſe articles. It is the 
peculiar good fortune of Ireland that Great 
Britain is as much convenienced by purchaſing 
the articles we ſend to her market, as we are in 
ſending them to that market ; and as to the arti- 
cles on which ſhe places her extraordinary im- 
poſts, we could not underſell her in her own mar- 
ket, although they were taken off. It may be 
ſaid that this is mere opinion, I deny the aſſerti- 
on ; my information is derived partly from long 
habits 
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habits or communication with many of the 


greateſt manufacturers in England, but princi- 


pally from the teſtimony of the moſt intelligent 
merchants and manufacturers in England, * ex- 


« amined before the Lords of the Committee of 


« Council, for the conſideration of trade and the 
foreign plantations,” Some of his Majeſty's 
preſent Cabinet ſat upon that Committee, and 
they know what it behoves every Iriſhman accu- 
rately to underſtand, hat an UNION may 
ruin Ireland, and cannot give ber a ſingle advan- 
tage. On that aſſertion the commercial part of 


the queſtion muſt depend, and I ſtake my cre- 


dit with the public as a commercial writer, in 
proving it beyond the poſſibility of contradiction. 


WOOLLENS. 
Wich reſpect to Woollens, three manufacturers appointed 
from Norwich, and ſeveral export merchants of the 
City of London, declared, that the Iriſh would not 
be able to rival them in the home market, if care were 
taken that no. bounties were granted in Ireland to 
counteract the duties that might be impoſed in England. 
Two deputed merchants from Leeds, and four many- 
faQurers, and merchants from Yorkſhire corroborated 
the teſtimony of the other gentlemen, and declared 
that it was their poſitive opinion, that if the Iriſh were 
allowed to import into Great Britain their Woollen 
Cloths and Worſted Stuſfs, ſubject to the ſame dutics 
at which Britiſh Cloths and Stuits of the like ſort were 
imported into Ircland, they were confident that 
they would underſell the Iriſh in their market, and 


I that 
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that the Iriſh would never ſell a piece of their Wool- 
lens in England. The Chairman of the Committee 


of manufacturers in Wiltſhire, and an eminent clothier 
of the Deviſes, were decidedly of the ſame opinion. 


Signed by the Principal manufacturers and merchants. 


COTTONS. 


© Two printers deputies from Mancheſter declared that the 


art and ingenuity of the Britiſh manufacturer would 
ſecure them an advantage, in thoſe branches of trade, 
and that undamped and unſhackled, they would be 
equal, if not inferior to any manufacture in the 
world, and if put on equal terms with the Iriſh mer- 
chant they would not apprehend a competition in 
either the Iriſh or Britiſh market. 
Signed by ſeveral manufacturers. 


SILK. 

If the ſeveral articles of this manufacture, imported 
from Ireland into England, were made ſubject to the 
like duties as are now paid upon the manufactures of 
the ſame ſort exported from England to Ireland, the 
manufacturers declared that for ſeveral years there 
would be no reaſon to fear a competition, not even in 
the Iriſh market. 

Signed by two merchants of Mancheſter, and three of 
London. | 


IRCN AND IRON MANUFACTURES. 

It being impoſſible to carry on any Iron manufactures 
with peat coal, the merchants and manufacturers of 
Iron dreaded no competition whatever, if the importa- 
tion into both countries, of the Iron, were made 
ſubject to the ſame duties. | 

Signed by the greateſt manufacturers in England. 


CORN, 


f 
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' CORN. 


It is notorious to any perſon who has ever converſed with 


the great corn- factors of London, and who has tra- 


velled lately through England, and ſeen the great 
agricultural improvement, that notwithſtanding the 


_ encouragement given in late years to agriculture in 


Ireland, it would be the height of madneſs to ſur- 
render any national advantages, on the go/den dream of 
ſecuring a market for the ſurplus produce of the ſoil : 
it ſeldom happens that when there is a bad crop in one 
country, there is a good one in the other, or vice 
verſa. 


BREWERY. 


If beer brewed in Ireland was allowed to be imported 


into England, ſubject to duties equal to the exciſe du- - 
ties payable on ſuch beer brewed in England, the 
Engliſh brewer would have nothing to fear, provided 
the Iriſh beer imported ſhould not only pay the inland 
exciſe on beer, but a further duty proportionable to 
the duties paid in England on malt and hops, on both 
of which the duties are drawn back on exportation to 
Ireland. 


Signed by the great Brewers. 
POTTERY. 


The cheapneſs of fuel being one of the efſential eircum- 


ſtances towards carrying on pottery, and there being 
no pipe clay in Ireland, and the ſkill of the Engliſh 
manufacturers being of late ſo conſiderably encreaſed, 
it is idle to ſuppoſe, that Ireland could underſell the 


Byerleys or Wedgewoods in the Engliſh market. 


So much for the Britiſh market. The teſti- 
mony of theſe gentlemen will hardly be queſti- 
oned in a country, like Ireland, which has 


writhed 


. 


writhed for a century under the laſh of Britiſh 
jealouſy. Out of the mouths of the Engliſh 
merchants themſelves, J have now ſhewn the 
Iriſh nation, that they cannot be ſerved by open- 
ing the Britiſh market to theſe leading articles of 
commzrce, or to many others which it is unne- 
ceffar to mention: and as to the idle nonſenſe of 
a war of duties on the part of Great Britain, the 
would loſe more than Ireland by ſuch a warfare ; 
if the taxed our raw materials on-the importa- 
tion, her reſentment would be converted into an 
inſtrument of our protection. We could not be 
ſufficiently grateful for her animoſity, if duties. 
on the importation of our raw materials were 
the conſequence of any unreaſonable and un- 
grateful antipathy. I know, that danger to any 
thing very dear to us, removes for the moment 
every other ſubje& of ſolicitude: this is the 
voice of nature and of reaſon, and not of folly 
nor falie pretences. I am likewiſe aware of the 
honeſt as well as the very affected apprehenſions 
which are entertained at any wayward or hoſtile 
diſpoſition on the part of Ireland to Great Bri- 
tain : many are big with expreſſions of obligation 
for the favours which have already been confer- 
red, without conſidering the immenſe debt of 
gratitude which 1s owed to Ireland by Great Bri- 
tain: I am not ungrateful for any act of kind- 

neſs 
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neſs to my country, nor can I affect to ſay what 
the preſent ſituation of Ireland would have been, 
if a, free trade, and a reſident Legiſlature had 
been refuſed her. I do not think that Great Bri- 
tain could have withheld them; and I am ſatisfied, 
that our anceſtors ought to have taken counſel 
only from courage, and never ſheathed their 
ſwords, until they could do it with honour to 
themſelves and advantage to their poſterity. 
Let the advocates for Union take the whole 
ſurvey of national intereſt, ſafety and honour, 
the full range of political coconomy, and I defy 
them to ſhew me any one inſtance, in which Ire- 
land can derive any greater advantage from an 
incorporate Union with England, than with any 
other foreign ſtate, except in the article of linens : 
and if the arguments I have advanced, and the 
authorities which I have produced, are entitled 
to any eſtimation, it is clear that the Britiſh mar- 
ket, for ages, can be of no advantage to Ire- 
land, in the other branches of her infantine ma- 
nufactures. O, but it may be faid, ſubmit 
to the Union, or Great Britain will become ex- 
aſperated againſt you. It may likewiſe be faid 
that Great Britain protects us ! !—On this ar- 
gument of protection, I remember the words of 
an elegant writer, as applied to Ireland, at the 
end of the American war, a period which, in 
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many reſpects, bore a ſtriking reſemblance to 
our preſent ſituation “ To protect men, is to 
« forward, and not to reſtrain their improve- 
“ ment ;—elle, what is it more than to avow to 
« them, and to the world, that you guard them 
« from others, only to make them a prey to 
« yourſelf; the fundamental nature of pro- 
« tection, does not belong to free, but to all 
governments, and is as valued in Turkey as 
« Great Britain :—the military force which is 
« kept up, in order to cramp the natural fa- 
* culties of a people, and to prevent their 
e arrival to their utmolt proſperity, is the in- 
« ſtrument of their ſervitude, not the means of 
* protection.” No nation under Heaven had 
a juſter claim to the affection of another, than 
Ireland to Great Britain; like Pruſſia, Tuſcany, 
Germany, or Sardinia, ſhe has not gulled her of 
her millions, and laughed at her credulity ; like 
thoſe of Aultria and Spain, neither the govern- 
ment nor the people of wealth, power and do- 
minion in Ireland, have watched the opportu- 
nity of ſtealing from a hollow and inſidious 
confederacy, leaving Great Britain to maintain 
a war againſt all the nearly united reſources of 
the Continent of Europe; nor like the Stadt- 
holder and unfortunate Kings of Sardinia and 
Naples, have they promiſed a refiſtance and 

| vigour, 
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vigour, againſt the efforts of France, which it 
was totally out of their power to realize or ac- 
compliſh. Let a Miniſter, too intoxicated in 
his naval ſucceſs, too ſanguine in his expecta- 
tions to relieve England from its unequalled 
financial difficulties, by the breach of all faith, 
honor and integrity towards Ireland, rather 
than by ceconomical reform in the Britiſh Go- 
vernment, unite the two countries by his in- 
fluence, or the force which he has coquetted in 
Ireland ; but let not him and his ſupporters, in 
deſperate defiance of Truth and Reaſon, and 
with a farrago of idle and arrogant declamarion, 
trumpet forth the ſuppoſed conſequential advan- 
tages of incorporation ; let them not, now that 
their own crooked policy and pious fraud 
have occalioned the deſolation of Ireland, 
turn round, and as they have done before in 
the debates of the laſt ſeſſion of the Engliſh 
Parliament, make whining lamentations on the 
calamities which they themſelves have created, 
and declare the connection with Ireland to be 
unprofitable to England, and that ſhe has no 
actual ſervice to produce, to entitle her to the 
exerciſe of the moſt benevolent affection. We 
eſteem, we love the Engliſh nation ;—but we 
owe it nothing :—aud if, inſtead of raiſing our 
ſupplies for the increaſed expences of Govern- 

| ment 


ment in our own country, our late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was compelled to hold levies 
in Lombard-ſtreet, and open his budget in Lon- 
don before he opened it in the city of Dublin, it 
is becauſe the influence of England in the coun- 
eils of Ireland, cramped the manufacturing iniduſ- 
try of the country, from the want of a juſt pro- 
tection in the home market, (an evil which it is 
abſurd to ſay an Union would correct) and be- 
cauſe the unbounded liberality of Parliament to 
England in theſe laſt eight years, has directed 
the capital of the country, from reproducing with 
« profit, to an exterminating, and ever unproſita- 
le conflict. To domineer over, to degrade, to in- 
jure a nation for the affections of the heart only, 
would be the moſt inſolent and barbarous tyran- 
ny. As to our linens, ſay the advocates for an 
imperial incorporating Parliament, “ if you diſ- 
claim the proffered kindneſs of England, ſhe 
can exclude you from the beſt market for 
« your ſtaple manufacture.“ This miſerable 
threat is built on the moſt improbable pre- 
{umption, that the rejection of the Union muſt 
neceſſarily be the commencement of oppreſſive 
regulations towards this country; no, the mad 
project of an intemperate Miniſter, who has 
almoit uniformly failed in every grand meafure 
of polity which he has projected, cannot, when 
h the 
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the ſober judgment of the nation rebukes his 
ungenerous and unfeeling levity, cut the cords 
of affection, or diminiſh the magnanimous re- 
gard of an honorable people. It is right that a 
nation ſhould know the extent of any injury ſhe 
might by poſſibility receive, and therefore we 
ſhall ſtop a moment to conſider, Whether Great 
Britain could or could not materially hurt Ire- 
land in any ungenerous regulation towards that 
manufacture, which was introduced into Ire- 
land on the ſacred promiſe from England of its 
being entitled to uniform protection, and for 
which the ſtaple manufacture then in an ad- 
vanced ſtate of proſperity, was cruelly ſacri- 
ficed. I admit the Engliſh market to be the beft, 
becauſe the neareſt to the linen manufacturer. 

It may be ſaid that there is nothing to-pre- 
vent the extenſion of the ſtaple manufacture. 
Granted---[t cannot be extended without capital, 
{kill, and induftry ; and where there is a protect- 


ing Government over ſuch a country as Ireland, 


it is idle to ſay, that (ſuppoſing the further 
growth to be reſtricted) money and induſtry 
would not reproduce to the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, in ſome other article of manufacture or 
trade, as well as in the linen manufacture; the 


linen manufacture was conceded to Ireland, when - 


no other was allowed; and, though any reſtric- 
K tion 


1 


tion impoſed in its infancy, or when it was the 
ſole: reſource of the country, might have been 
extremely injurious, yet it is idle to ſuppoſe, 
that a regulation in one ' market towards one 


branch of manufacture could materially depreſs 


a country with increaſing capital, {kill, and in- 
duſtry, when the world is her mart, and r 
branch of trade open to her induſtry. 
Ireland is not the only country which ſupplies 
England with linens, and there is that infinite 
variety in the manufacture of linens, that Ger- 
many, Pruſſia, Scotland, and Ireland, can ſend 
their linens to the Britiſh market without any 
ground for . jealouſy ; the fine linens of Ire- 
land are the firſt in the world, and the coarſe 
linens are not eſteemed the beſt, and as it has 
been frequently ſaid “ that as the manufacture is 
improved to that degree of refinement that in- 
jures its quality, the excellence of the firſt 
injures the ſecond, the Ruſſians and the 
Germans export no ſuperior kind of linens, 


and the Iriſh would have felt long before now, 


the inconvenience, if any inconvenience could 
be felt from the competition; there is a duty 
unqueſtionably on the import of foreign linens 
into the Britiſh market, but it is notorious that 


that duty is drawn back on the exportation of 


the German and Ruſſian linens from England to 
foreign 
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foreign markets, and that the draw back an- 
{wers all the purpoſe of a bounty. The bounty 
paid on the exportation of Iriſh linens: is con- 
fined to thoſe of eighteen-pence per yard, and. 
the Iriſh linens if ſtamped forfeit their bounty 
on exportation, although the German linens if 
ſtamped receive the draw back. Many thouſand 
Britith ſubjects live by retailing and ſtamping the. 
fine linens of Ireland, and. it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that their government will combine” againſt a 
commodity with which they cannot be elſewhere 
ſupplied ; the intent of the bounty on the ex- | 
portation of Iriſh linens from England is nothing 
more nor leſs than to ſecure the carrying trade 
of that extenſive manufacture to the Britiſh mer- 
chant, to deprive Ireland-of the direct trade, and 
put the profits of it in the pocket of the Engliſh 
merchant. | 5 
Why does America give a preference to the Iriſh 
linens over thoſe of England or Scotland, Ger- 
many or Ruſſia? On the ſame principles that Eng- 
land does; becauſe they anſwer her purpoſe better 
than thoſe of any other country. I never will 
ſet down to humanity or love of juſtice what 
can only be aſcribed to immediate ſelf-intereſt. 
Our fine linens muſt be prized whilſt wealth and 
luxury pervade the world; and tho' the Englith 
prevented a direct exportation from Ireland, the 
diffcrent 


L170") 
different parts of that Country would procure and 
purchaſe them in foreign markets, though they 
could not import them direct, nor permit an 
Iriſh veſſel to enter the Thames with afArifh cargo; 
and the coarfe linens of Ireland are better for 
ſtamping than thoſe of other countries, the © ſoft 
ſpongy texture of our coarſe linen makes it re- 
ceive the ſtamp mark ſucceſsfully, and its thin- 
neſs fits it for women's uſe, and for hot climates.” 


When therefore we conſider, 

1ſt. The infinite variety of the articles of Linens. 

2dly. The admitted ſuperiority of the Iriſh fine Linens, 
and their general uſe in the higher circles, of the 
people of all the Nations in the World. | 

3dly. The | ſuperior fitneſs of the — linens for the 
ſtamping buſineſs. 

athly. The limitation of the bounty on exportation to 
thoſe under eighteen-pence a yard. 

5thly. The forfeiture of the bounty on the exportation of 
ſtamped linens. 

6thly. The power which the country has now to turn its 
capital, ſkill and induſtry, to all kinds of manufactures 
ſuited to its ability, and to ſend them to every market. 

7thly. The purport of the bounty being to ſecure the 
carrying trade to the Britiſh merchant. 


theſe make it extremely clear to my mind, that we 
owe no obligation to England, on the ſcore of the 
linen manufacture ; that we have the ſame ſecu- 
rity in her market, as we have in the American 
or other markets, from the peculiar nature of 


dur manufacture and though the extenſion 
O1 
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of this manufacture were cramped, narrowed. 
and reſtricted, that we have a remedy now, 
which we never enjoyed before to relieve our- 
ſelves from the only injury. I vow to God! I 
feel ſhame and degradation in arguing this queſ- 
tion with ſobriety ; are the exports of England 
to Ireland of 1o little conſequence, that ſhe 
would facrifice the advantages which the enjoys 
in the Iriſh market to ſpleen, malice or the de- 
preſſion of the ſtaple manufacture of this 
country ? I am aware the hackneyed objeQion 
to this mode of argument does not ariſe from 
commercial conſideration, but the exiſting poli- 
tical abuſes, and the power which the Britiſh 
miniſter has to move his Iriſh puppets at hig plca- 
ſure, but let me aſk, has he not the ſame power in 
England, look to the number ot, placemen and 
- penſioners in the Engliſh Parliament, and it will 
account for his majorities. Recollect the petitions 
againſt the treaſon and ſedition bills; this one 
ſolitary inſtance without exhauſting patience will 
furniſh innumerable reproofs on the happy ex- 
prefſion the control of public opinion.“ 
The Parliament of England is diftant from our 
view, we cannot contemplate the wounds which 
it has received from courtly influence, the Par- 
liament of Ireland is under our eyes, and as the | 
wound 


1 

wound feſters and gangrenes before us, we nau- 
ſeate and are more diſguſted at it; but we ſhould: 
remember that tho' we may remove it from our 
ſight, it yet ſtill continues to communicate its 
waſting and\deadly infection to the Nation. The 
wound is not leſs ſeyere, although it comes from 
an unſeen hand; England cannot ſerve Ireland 
by an Union, ſhe may extinguiſh her for ever.“ 
I aſk the linen manufacturers, of Ireland; with 
pliant majorities in an incorporate Parliament, 
might not the next miniſter attempt to repeal 
part of the Act of Union, as well as the preſent: 
miniſter attempts to violate the ſolemn ſtipula- 
tion of independence? Can they imagine that 
in a few years the linen manufacture will not 
be taxed, let them look to the ſtate of England ; 
Great God! what men, what buſineſs have 
eſcaped the keen and vigilant eye of a Britiſh 
financier ! | 

When Ireland is incorporated with Great Bri- 
tain, it is idle to ſuppoſe, but that the extreme 
pride and ſelf- complacency of the ſuperior will 
induce it on all occaſions to be peculiarly watchful 
of its own intereſts; there is no danger that 
England will carry its affection for Weſt Britain 
too far. The fault of human nature is not of 
this ſort; the beautiful maxim of Tacitus is not 


undeſerving attention, 


« Nemo 
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« Nemo enim en imperium Jiagiti 3 
bonis artibus exercuit. 

Power in whatever hands ts rarely gullty of 
too ſtrict limitations on itſelf. It may be ſaid, 
that I calculate nothing on the comparative cheap- 
neſs of labour in Ireland; Mr. Pitt will not, I 
believe, be eſteemed dangerous authority to refer 
to, for arguments in favour of Ireland as againſt 
England. Although I cannot promiſe to my 
reader that this minifter”s memory. will enable him 
to recolle any of his former aſſertions, when 
the queſtion of Union is brought before the 
Parliaments of both Countries ; yet I entreat his 
attention to his "words as expreſſed in 1785. It 
may be ſaid, he was a young man at that time; 
care not for his youth; I only look to the argu- 
ment, and if I could not have taken it from the 
ſpeech of the miniſter, I would have extracted 
it from the miniſters - horn hook—Smy/”. 
Wealth of Nations. | 

It is not,” ſaid Mr. Pitt, * becauſe the rudeſt ſpecies 
of labour is certainly more cheap in Ireland than in 
England, that the former can therefore have any ad- 
vantage over the latter; certainly not. It did not de- 
pend on that ſort of work which was required for the 
moſt rough and uncouth occupations of agriculture, 

whether a Nation was to flouriſh in manufacture, or 
not. It was a habit of induſtry and ingenuity, which 
even to effect it, he drew a diſtinction between the mean 


ing of the words, wage; and labour; obſerving, that a 
man's 
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man's wages might be extremely low, and yet the price 
of his labour very dear, provided that he did but a ſmall 
quantity of work. He inſtanced this in the example 
of an Engliſhman and an Iriſhman, that, perhaps the 
latter though receiving but five ſhillings a week, might 
really be a dearer workman to his employer than the 
former at eight ſhillings, provided the one worked hard- 
er and the other was idle, He ſaid that beſides the 
different degrees of the induſtry of the two nations, he 
2was well informed and ſufficiently convinced, that the rate 
of wages as well as of labour, was greater in Ireland 
than in England in any branch of manufacture which 
required execution and ingenuity, inſtancing a gentle- 
man whom he deſcribed to be the firſt and principal 
perſon in the cotton buſineſs in Ireland (Major, Brooke 
of Proſperous) who was ſeveral times in danger of 
loſing his life becauſe he refuſed to allow his workmen 
a greater price than they had at Mancheſter, 
Vide, Engliſh Debater, 1785. 
So much for cheapneſs of labour, will an Union 


make it cheaper? 

But it may be ſaid, that in caſe of an Union 
Ireland will enjoy ſome comparative exemption 
from taxes which would enable her to cope with 
a rich powerful country; granted —hear the ſame 


authority to this point. 
c The ſmalleſt burthen on a poor country i is to be con- 
ſidered when compared with thoſe on a rich one, by no 
means in a proportion to their, ſeveral abilities; for if 
one country exceeded another in wealth, population, 
and eſtabliſhed commerce in a proportion of two to one, 
he was fully convinced that the country would be able 
to bear near ten times the burthens that the other 
would be equal to.“ 


William Pitt, 1785. 
Is 
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Is not Ireland taxed at preſent to the utmoſt 


of her ability ? Will an Union diminiſh that 


taxation? 
I come now to the ſecond head of this part 


| of the ſubject as to the probable conſequenti- 


al advantages of an Union, iſt. The emigra- 
tions from England—if the foregoing argu- 
ments are concluſive, the hope of wealth or 
emigratign is at an end- but for the purpoſe 
of argument, I will ſuppoſe labour cheaper, 
and taxes leſs in Ireland, when an Union takes 
place, than they can be in England. Believe 
me the ſmall and contracted ſpirits of thoſe 
I;iſh politicians who calculate on this advan, 


tage, little know the generous and mag- 
nanimous feelings of the great maſs of the En- 


gliſh nation. Heaven be praiſed, that full as 
hiſtory is of mortifying leſſong—ſhe contains 


none ſo humiliating to the pride of our common 


nature, or ſo diſcouraging to the ſpirit of vir- 
tuous exertion, as, that political misfortunes are 


beyond the reach of remedy, and baffle every 


effort to ſubdue them ; you might perſecute 
an Engliſhman for his political opinions out of 
his vicinage, and compel him to take refuge in 
the liberality of his great me tropolis but he 
will carry with him that proud and high - ſpirit- 
ed virtue which with a magnetic influence at- 
tracls, and keeps faſt hold of his moral duties 

L Hand 
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—and if his country be doomed to deſtruction 
by the rapdcity of power, or the ambitious 
views of a deſperate enemy, I will be. certain 
of finding him on the wreck—or perifhing in 
the combat I would not have any man over- 
look the miſeries of his country. or, forgeting the 
general evils of the community, wear the brow 
of a ſmooth and chearful contentment, amidſt 
the falling ruins of the commonwealth—fuch 
cold and unfeeling ſtoiciſm, can only exiſt, 
when every virtue is dead and extinct within 
. Men reluctantly quit one courſe of occu- 
pat ion and hvelthood for that of another, un- 
leſs invited by very apparent and proximate 
advantages. I muft recur to my old oracle, 
mean Wm. Pitt, for the moſt concluſive ar- 

gument on this head: 
6e It is ſuppofed, that Ireland, from her local ſituation, 
and other advantages, would be enabled to furmſh the 
Britifh market at a lower price. than the Britiſh merchant, 
himſelf; this was an evil which he ſaid, at this moment 
exiſted in an equal degree to that which, it was dreaded? 
would be the reſ2it of this arrangement; for the Irifh alk. * 
ready have the full power of importing the Weſt India ' 
produce into England, on their own-bottoms. Nay, they 
might freight ſhips with the produce of Ireland to the Weſt | 
Indies, and return to England, loaded with the produce of. 
the colonies. He argued, that let the ſituation of Ireland 
be ever fo much more convenient for an intercourſe with 
the Weſt Indies, yet, certainly, a eireuitous navigation 


through the Iriſh ports to England could, by no means, be 
nnn f * 
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fo beneficial as a direct navigation to Dy Engliſh ports; 

nor could the direct navigation to England be performed 

to greater advantage by the Iriſh than the Engliſh mer- 

chant; and even if it could, the direct navigation was, 

at this hour, in the hands of the Iriſh,” | 
WM. PITT, 1785. 


I hope that this argument may be, as 1 
am ſure it ought to be, concluſive againſt an 
Union, with any wild and viſionary ſpecula- 
tiſt in Cork. I think it anſwers all the roman- 
tic hopes, raiſed on the ridiculous and wretch- 
ed preſumption of emigration, and tranſporta- 
tion of capital. What has been the conduct 
of the city of Cork, as a corporate body ? 
Has it not made the deteſtation and abhorrence 
which have manifeſted themfelves from ,one 
end of the nation to the other, where the pub- 
hie voice dared to raiſe itſelf, the ground-work 
of th 4pprobation ?—And with what ſhadow 
of coxfiſtency have they preſumed to cenſure 
other men for their $PECULATIVE INTE= 
RESTS,” when they have ſhewn themſelves in 
this inſtance, ſuch raſh, ſhallow, ſhort-ſighted 
ſpeculators. | 

I come now to the third and laſt head of this 
part of my ſubject namely, the recorded ad- 
mi/Jion” (of the Board of Trade, ſitting in Lon- 
don—of which ſome of his Majeſty's preſent 
Cabinet Conncil, were members—Earl of Li- 
verpool, &c. ) that there is an excellent mode of 

1. 2 putting 
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putting Ireland in the full poſſeſſion of her 
natural advantages, without injuring Great. 
Britain, excluſive of a Legiſlative Incorporating 
Union. I call on the nation to pay more at- 
tention to the arguments, than to the authority 
of the Board of Trade. | 

The beſt plan is, that the two kingdoms 
lay on certain moderate duties, to be impoſed 
on the manufactures of the other; ſach as will 
ſecure a due preference in the home-market to 
like articles of its own growth and manufac- 
ture; and yet leave to the ſiſter kingdom, ad- 
vantages though not equal to its own, yet ſu- 
perior to thoſe granted to any foreign country 
the duties payable on Britiſh" goods, imported 
into Ireland, ſeem by their moderation, as 
well adapted to anſwer the purpoſe, as any 
that could be deviſed; but to make this ſyſtem 
complete, "there ſhould be added proper regula- 
tions with reſpect to bounties in future—and 
wth reſ] pet to the duties on raw materials im- 
ported i into each kingdom.” me 
«Tt is, in the judgment of the e a 
great recommendation of this plan, that if it 
ſhould be carried into execution, and become 
the ſyſtem in which both countries ſhall be 
bound hereafter to conform—it will ſecure them 
in future from the unpleaſant conteſts, to 


which, in purſuit of their reſpective ds 
they 
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they may be otherwiſe expoſed ; and his Ma- 
jeſty, as ſovereign of the two kingdoms, will be 
relieved from. the diſagreeable ſituation of hav- 
ing laws preſented to him by the reſpective 
Houſes of Parliament, for his aſſent, which, 
though beneficial to one of his kingdoms, may, 
in their opinion, be bighly detrimental to the 
intereſt of the other.” 

From this report, I contend that I have the 
authority of . the Lords of the Committee of 
Council, appointed for the conſideration of all 
matters relating -to trade and foreign planta- 
tions that guardian legiſlatures acting on prin- 
ciples of reciprocity, is the only ſyſtem 
which can anſwer the purpoſes of a fair and 
honorable connexion between the two king- 
doms ; either Mr. Pitt and the Britiſh Cabinet, 
mean to act an honeſt, or a treacherous part, to 
Ireland—if the former, the ſyſtem that I have 
now laid before the public, is the one that 
ſhould be purſued and the very abandonment 
of that ſyſtem, muſt be a sTRONG PRESUMP- 
TIVE proof, of a narrow, ſhuffling, and a 
treacherons intention. 

In oppolition to this, it may immediately be 
ſaid, that all and every thing of this kind, will 
be adjuſted in the negociation, and that the 
growing commerce will be carefully protected, 


by an Incorporate Legiſlature. Every thing 
calculatad 
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calculated to advance Ireland, can be effected 
thro' the medium of her own Legiſlature let 
me aſk, what would the merchants and manu- 
facturers of London, of Briſtol, or of Nor- 
wich, think, if they were told, that on every 
occafion, on which they were deſirous of ſug- 
geſting a great commercial improvement to go- 
vernment, or to propoſe ſome alteration in a 
projected innovation, it would be neceſſa- 
ty for them to dance to Dublin? and hat hope 
can any Iriſhman, who has felt, and who knows, 
the jealouſies, the heart-burnings, and deſtruc- 
tive ill-will, of the mercantile intereſt of Great 
Britain, expect from any application to this In- 
corporated Legiſlature? I ſhall not mention 
the numbers of perſons, who muſt, in every 
ſeſſion, proceed (tho a rump ariſtocracy 
were to remain in Dublin) on public | buſi- 
ſine Is to the ſeat of Government and the de- 
lays and expences which thofe journeys muſt 
nectſſarily occaſion. When the buſineſs of 
Jrel and is accumulated on that of England, is 
the Iriſh merchant, manufacturer, or country- 
gernleman, to expect greater expedition? And 
what feelings muſt they entertain, when they 
are;mumbling their fingers, in a confined lodg- 
ingz, whiſtling and gaping thro' Bond-ſtreet, 
an il Piccadily, and ſquandering at the Cax- 
x98, or Spring-gardens, or the box lobbies 


of 
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of Drury-lane, and Covent- garden, the mo- 


ney which ought to be ſpent in the metropolis 
of their country, and which, as collected from 
the various parts of Ireland, would, if ſpent 
there, flow back in innumerable conduits to the 
parts of the country from which it had been 
originally taken. | 11133 | 
The laſt, tho' not leaſt, argument; which 
I offer to the jnduſtrious part of the Iriſh na- 
tion, againſt an Incorporate Union, ariſes from: 
the well-grounded apprehenſion; of augmented. 
taxation fr incipris obNla is an admirable max- 
im againſt dangerous political innoyations, as. 
well as vicious or immoral actions. The friends. 
of Mr. Pitt, in all their encomiums, have ne- 
ver, that I have heard or ſeen, given him cre- 
dit, for GENIUS, or ORIGIN AL conception," 
A correct and ſtndied phraſeology -a luminous 
and lucid arrangement of his ſubject-a ſono- 
rous and maſculine delivery, and an inſupera- vx 
ble ſhare of obſtinacy and ſelf-fufficieney, 
which his friends call firmnefs and political 
conſiſtency, are acquirements which have as a 
DEBATER, raiſed him very high in the opinion 
of a great majority of the Britiſh Parliament | 
—a majority, certainly not without ſeveral. 
other inducements, for giving an unbounded 
confidence to this moſt arrogant, miniſter. None 


of the pamphlets for or ag gainſt an Union, 
whicle 
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which I have ſeen, have recurred to. the: author 
from whom it is moſt likely that Mr. Pitt has 


taken his idea of incorporating the two coun; 
tries—and whoſe arguments will moſt proba- 
bly be bandied about on the diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion the author to whom I allude, 1s the 
celebrated Dr. Adam Smith ;—whea the read- 
er recollects that „ The Wealth of Nations 


was written and printed in 1779, before lre- 
land got any benefits in commerce or conſtitu- 
tion, he will obſerve that ſubſequent events 
have materially changed the complexion of af- 
fairs in Ireland, and diminiſhed the force of the 


arguments which Dr. Smith advanced in favor 


of a Legiſlative Incorporation. 

After Rating that the Land Tax—the sT4ame Duties—and the 
different Duties of cusrous and xtxcise, conſtitute the four 
principal branches of the Britiſh Taxes“ the author of the 
Wealth of Nations, goes on to ſay —“ that i is not contrary ta 
juſtice that both Ireland and America ; fhould contribute towards the dif 
charge of the public debt of. Great BritJin. That debt was con- 
trated ip ſupport of the Government, to which the Proteſtants 
of Ireland owe not only the whole authority which they enjoy 
in their own country, but every ſecurity which they poſſeſs for 
their liberty, their property, and their religion, a Government, 
to which ſeveral of the coloniſts of America owe their preſent 
charters, and conſequently their preſent conſtitution, and to 
which all the colonies of America owe the liberty, ſecurity, 
and property, which they have ever ſince enjoyed” 


America ſpurned the pious remonſtrance of 
the celebrated ceconomiſt—who muſt have 
known very little of the hiſtory of Ireland 
| OF 
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or elſe, ſo far from concluding that till 1775, 
Ireland was under obligations to England—he 
would have ſeen the reverſe of the propoſition 
was the moſt conſiſtent with truth—and that 
England, having ground down this wretched 
country 40 an unequalled flate of natio nal humi- 
liation and political debaſement, ought rather 
confer freedom, than impoſe ſervitude. I 
ſhould be glad fo know the war, ſince the re- 
volution, in which Great Britain was plunged 
for the defence of Ireland. In the American 
war, Ireland protected herſelf; and tho' the 
preſence of the Engliſh troops in the late con- 


teſt, might have prevented a greater effuſion of 


blood than-otherwiſe might have happened— 
yet I am confident that the Britiſh empire, 
would, at this hour, have been at the feet of 


an all-graſping Directory, if it was not for the 
unparallelled exertions of the Yeomanry Corps 
and Militia of the country. 


Inſtead of going through all the arguments 


of Dr. Adam Smith, I ſhall contraſt his opinion 
with that of a great ſtateſman and a great po- 
litica] ceconomiſt, on the ſubje of an incor- 


porate Unjon. 


— UNION. 
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UNION. 
Dr. ADAM SMITH. 


« By a Union with Great 


Britain, Ireland would gain, 
beſides the freedom of trade, 
other advantages much more 
important, and which would 
much more than compenſate 
any increaſe of taxes, that 
might accompany that Union, 


By the Union with England, 


the middling and inferior ranks 
of people in Scotland, gained 
2 complete deliverance from 
the power of an ariſtocracy, 
which had always before op- 
preſſed them. By an Union 
with Great Britain, the greater 


part of the people of all ranks 


in . Ireland, would gain an 
equally complete deliverance 
from a much more opprethve 
ariſtocracy. An ariſtocracy 
not founded like that of Scot- 


land, in the natural and re- 


ſpectable diſtinctions of birth 
and fortune, but in the moſt 
odious of all diſtinctions, thoſe 
of religious and political pre- 
judices; diilinftions, which 


more than any other, animate 


the inſolence of the oppreſſors, 


- and the hatred and indignation 


of che oppreſſed, and which 
commonly render the inhabit- 
ants of the ſame country more 
hoſtile to one another, than ſe- 
parate ſtates ever are. Without 
an Union with Great Britain, 
the people of Ireland are not 
likely for many ages to cFonſi- 


det themſelves as one pedple.”” 


NO UNION. 


Mr. GRATTAN, 


e The Government of 4 
country may be placed in the 
hands of one man, and that 
one man may reſide in another 
kingdom, and yet the people 
may be free and ſatisfied ; but 
to have the Legiflature of the 
country, or what is the ſame 
thing, the influencing and di- 
recting ſpirit of the Legiſlature 
placed out of the country, to 
have not only the King but the 


. Legiſlature an abſentee—to/ 


have not only the head but the 
heart diſpoſed of in another 
country —Such a condition 
may be a diſguiſed, but it is 
unqualified.and perfect deſpot- 
iſm. Selt-Legiſlation is life, 
and has been fought for, as for 
being. It was that principle 
that called forth reſiſtance to 
the Houſe of Stuart, and 
baptized with royalty the 
Houſe of Hanover, when the 
people ſtood ſponſors for their 
allegiance to the liberty of the 
ſubjects; for Kings are but ſa- 
tellites, .and your freedom 1s 
the luminary that has called 
them to the ſkies.“ 


I cannot 


Ot 


4 * 

I cannot pretend to ſay, what effect the 
riots in 1780, the conflagrations at Birming- 
ham, the conduct of tke miniſter in refuſing 
to accede to the motion for repealing the teſt 
and corporation as, and the preſent perſe- 
cution of the diſſenters in the country parts 
of England would make on the opinions of 
the very learned œconomiſt. But what might 
have been the ſtate of Ireland in 1975? BA, 
UNDOUBTEDLY, it was. The laws for the 
preſervation 'of Papperty, and the protection 
of the lower orders of the community, 


againſt the opprefion and © .cryelty, of the 
wealthy, are, at this day, the ſame in Ire- 


land as in England, though ſuſpended in a 
moment of convulſion, and 4 a moment when 
the palladium of Britiſſ liberty 1s itſelf, ſuſ* 
tended and when principles of toleration are 
diſclaimed as impolitic and inexpedient in the 
Britiſh parliament, and perſecution diſtracts 
the country villages. I cannot, in the magic 
of the word Union, diſcover the neceſſary ob- 
livion of all thoſe religious diſſenſions; be- 
ſides, that man muſt have lived to little pur- 
poſe in the world, who cannot perceive that 
one part of a community [the lower orders] 
may be as much, if not more, perſecuted by 
the other part, [the higher and titled orders] 
for political opinions, as well as religious te- 
=. nets ; 


_ 
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nets; and that in caſe of an Union, the evil 
might exiſt under the title of loyaliſt and re- 
publican, as well as catholic and proteſtant; 
and be as productive of equal danger to the 
empire, and miſery to this unhapy country. I 
therefore cannot agree with Dr. Smith, that an 
Union will reſtore concord and unanimity to 
Ireland. It will diminiſh the affections which 
the loyal and peaceable perſons of all reli- 
gious perſuaſions, have for England, by giv- 
ing them a juſt cauſe for indignation and com- 
plaint, and will thus confound the ſupporters 
of French principles, and the friends of limit- 
ed monarchy under one general head—the 
enemies of general peace, focial order, and 
religion; and in the unfortunate event of fu- 
ture diſturbances, make them both a common 
object of reſentment to an exaſperated and 
indiſcriminating ſoldiery ; and of all the ſcan- 
dalous outrages which can be offered to human 
nature, | cannot help thinking, but that the 
attempt to make the virtues of the loyal part 
of the community the means of deceiving 
them into a meaſure fatal to their vided 
and collective happineſs, is the greateſt which 
can be committed. Let thoſe who repoſe in 

the ſanctuary of the grave, as they have ceaſed 
to injure, be ſpared from our reproach :—but 


[ aſk the Judge who * preitded, and the 
jury 


* 


oi, CL 
| jury that brought in the verdict of guilty on 
tome of the leaders of the conſpiracy, why. 
did the latter hand over theſe unhappy men to 
the executioner ? Was it not becauſe they 
embattled themſelves againſt the conſtitution 
of their country? Why, again, did the beſt 
men in the community, in the-late rebellion, 
plunge their ſwords into the boſom of their 
neighbours, poſſibly once their friends? Was 
it not becauſe the juſtice of their cauſe recon- 
ciled the melancholy neceſſity of the action, 
and as they were prepared to riſk their own 
lives in defence of their endangered conſtitu- 
tion, ſo their conſcience, unclouded by fear or 
guilt, told them that they were warranted to 
take away the lives of thoſe who would anni- 
hilate it for ever? This was the feeling which 
beat home to the human heart, and ſatisfied 
the gallant ſoldier, that no accuſing angel would 
be permitted to record his actions, as ſubjects 
of condemnation in the awful regiſtry of hea- 
ven. And gracious God ! muſt I flatter the 
living, whilſt I arraign the memory of the 
dead. O ſuperbram inauditam alios in facinore 
gioriari, aliis ne dolere quidem impunite licere. 
Let the ſophiſt, or the courtier, reprobate and 
deride every principle of morality; but if an 
incorporate Union, amounting, as I contend it 
docs, to the annihilation of the identical con- 
| ſtitution 
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ſtitution—let the honeſt judge, the upright 
Juror, and the magnanimous foldier, decypher 
this extraordinary conduct, for I confeſs that 
I have not a mind gifted with that inſtinctive 
ſubtlety which can reconcile ſuch glaring and 
palpable inconſiſtency. 

Other writers have, in glowing land ani- 
mated language, argued againſt an Union, on 
the violation of all the fundamental prinei- 
ples of government, original rights of man- 
kind, and on conſtitutional principles ;—they 
have like wiſe expoſed the folly, and the abſur- 
dity of the arguments drawn from the preſent 
diſturbed and diſtracted ſtate of the country; 
and the heart-rending jealouſies between per- 
ſons of different religious perſuaſions. I could 
with that the limits of a publication of this 
nature would permit me not only to offer ſome 
arguments on theſe ſubjects, but to extract 
from the report of the © Society of the Friends 
of the People in London,“ the ſtate of that 
Britiſh repreſentation, to which a few Irith 
members are now to be attached. I would 
willingly argue on the danger of attempting 
any innovation hoſtile to the opinions of the 
Iriſh nation, in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of 
the world, and of the human mind—but I 
will keep my word—I will range through no 
other field than political ceconomy. 


I hays 


1 

I have now nearly compleated the argument 

in which I have engaged, and it contributes 

much to my ſatisfaction, that the great leading 

principles contained in this little tract, have 

been recognized as land-marks in political 

ceconomy, in a very praiſe-worthy addreſs to 

to the electors of Louth. My opinion of an 

Union is ſimply this :—that it is nothing more 

nor leſs than a compact giving England through 

Iriſh abſentees, three millions of that money 

which ought to be converted into capital in Ire- 

land, and ſurrendering the commerce, the con- 
ſtrtution, the manufatures, and the power of 

taxing Ireland up to England, for no one poſſible 
| recompenſe, nor compenſation, whatſoever. I 

have heard from good authority, that the queſ- 

| tion aſked by the Britiſh miniſter to every Iriſh 
commoner, and member of parliament, with 
> whom he had an interview, was ſimply this :— 
t Has not Ireland flouriſhed by her connection 
; with England afloniſhingly in theſe laſt ten 
t years, and muſt ſhe not flourith by an identity 
1 of intereſt?” I anſwer that plauſible miniſ- 
i 
- 
c 


ter—that it is true, ſhe has flouriſhed in spIT E 
of Britiſh influence; but that it is likewiſe 
true, that ſhe would have flouriſhed two-fold, if 


F that influence had been removed, and the 
I country was placed on an honorable, inde- 
0 pendent footing, allied by intereſt, and go- 

verned 
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verned by a common king. The gentlemen 
of landed property, it is ſaid, tremble for 
their eſtates. Can they be ſecured by holding 


them by Weſt India tenure? Will not the 


people of Ireland have more lamentable cauſe 
for complaint when an Union takes place, than 
before it was adjuſted? I call on the gentle- 
men of landed property to expand their minds 


to the inevitable effects and ill con ſequences of 
n Union. In the former part of this publi- 


cation I ſtated, that though Ireland was de- 
ſtroyed, yet that England might gain nothing 
by an Union. Let any man calculate on the 
expence of a Weſt India iſland to England. 
Will any man fay, that a treaty of alliance 
with St. Domingo was not far more advanta- 
geous to Great Britain than being incorporated 
with England, or governed by the gallant 
MarTLAND, and the flower of the Britiſh 


army. 


I ſay it confidently, that the opinion of 
Englith patriots, as well as that of the œcono- 
miſts of Ireland, is hoſtile to the meaſure; and 
ina queſtion of empire, what man will put. 
the gigantic talents of Mr. Fox, againſt thoſe 
of the PDELIVERER of Europe? In a queſ- 
tion Wiich reſpects the trade and manufactures 
of Ireland, who will put the opinion of the 
SPEAKER agetnſt that of all the men in the 

cabinet 
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cabittat of this country? And gracious God! 
if the manufactures of Ireland are depreſſed, 
where will thouſands, and tens of thouſands; 
now in your militia and army, find employ- 
went on the return of peace? My heart 
bleeds, and my ſpirits fink, when I venture to 
look forward to the conſequence of this FATAL 
MEASURE. 

I have now ſtated the whole Commercial 
Syſtem of Ireland, from the earlieſt æra to the 
preſent time; I have ſhewn, that tho there is 
a. cruel and ſevere partiality to the Engliſh 
merchant, in the Iriſh market, that that, howe- 
ver, is no ground for giving an opportunity for 
ſtill greater oppreſſion; I have ſhewn the neceſ- 
fary depreſſion of the home-market, by the di- 
minution of our capital by the change of ca- 
pital from one ſpecies of ptoductive induſtry 
to another and likewiſe the impediment to a 
future encreaſe of capital, to the extent it 
would otherwiſe accumulate without an Union; 
have endeavoured to ſhew the diſadvantage 
of directing the greateſt ſhare of the capital of 
the country, from manufactures to agriculture, 
which I have contended muſt happen, when 
the home-market is thrown open to the Eng- 
liſh merchant ; I have alſo attempted to expoſe 
the abſurdity of building gigantic expectations 
on the Britiſh market, and the fatal conſe- 

N quences 
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quences of augmented taxation. When Re- 
publics and Republicans are deſcribed as viola- 
ting every principle of moral rectitude, it be- 
hoves Kings, and the Reprefentatives of Kings, 
to ſecure the admiration of the world by 
magnanimity and moderation. Indeed, in 
the mere attempt to incorporate the two na. 
tions, on the preſumption of the people of 
Ireland hailing, with promptitude, any change 
from their political conteſts, and religious diſ- 
ſenſions, exhibits the Britiſh miniſter as igno- 
rant of human nature, and the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of a civil war, as of the actual ſtate 
of Ireland, and of the Iriſh character. En- 
thuſiaſm, though it may deſolate a country, 
is, from its violence, of ſhort duration. As 
Mr. Hume has finely obſerved—* its fury is 
like that of thunder and tempeſt, which ex- 
havit themſelves in a little time, and leave the 
air more calm and ſerene than before.” In the 
late rebellion, the difterent ſupporters of the 
Orange and Green were equally enthuſiaſtic ; 
their frantic ſchemes; their inveterate ſuſpi- 
cions ; their implacability towards their ene- 
mies—[ might proceed to heighten the picture 
of the diſeaſe under which theſe pa ties labour- 
ed—but I think without inflaming the paſſions, 
or harrowing ap reſentment, that every re- 


flecting man muſt recognize, in the deplorable 
extent 


1 
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extent of religious animoſity, the true and ex- 
act features of ſhort-lived enthuſiaſm, opera- 
ting on minds deprayed by ſuperſtition the moſt 
unworthy and intolerant. And ] defy any man 
to point out, in the luminous pages of Gr R/ 
BON, VQLTAIRE, RoBins0N, and Home, 


a a ſingle inftance where a Civil War has not had 


the effet of giving a country a more deter- 
mined aſpect, and a more dreaded character 
look at Rome under Marius—Sylla—Pompey 
—Czfar—Antony—Auguſtus—and look like- 
wiſe at modern France—and the ſcholar, the 
ſtateſman, and the philoſopher, will fee the 
force and weight of this obſervation.—Whe- 
ther Mr. Pitt calculated on the depreſſion of 
Ireland by an Union, on account of the heart- 
rending religious diſſenſions among its inhabi- 
tants—or the weakneſs of the country after a 
deſperate and deplorable conflict; he ſhewed 
himſelf as ignorant of human nature, as of the 
hiſtory of all times and countries. 

I now conclude the obſervations I have of- 
fered with a* very beautiful and appoſite quota- 
tion from Mr. Burke's celebrated ſpecch on the 
conciliation with America—a quotation which 
ought to be weil weighed, and frequently con- 
ſidered, by thoſe who have inſiſted, and are 
determined to puſh the queſtion of Union in 
the country. I ſubſtitute the word Ireland ſor 
America. | 
Ireland 
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* Ireland i is a noble obje—it is an object well worth fighting 
for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people be the beſt way of gain⸗ 
ing them. Men in this reſpect will be led to their choice of 
means, by their complexions and their habits. Thoſe who un- 
derſtand the military art, will of courſe have ſome predilection 
for it thoſe who wield the thunder of the ſtate, may have confi- 
dence in the efficacy of arms. But I confeſs, poſſibly for the 
want of this knowledge, my opinion is much more in favor of 
prudent management, than of force, or undue influence. Con- 
fidering force, or the confidence in force, tho' it never ſhould 
be exerciſed, not as an odious, but a feeble inſtrument, for pre- 
ſerving a people ſo numerous - ſo aftive—ſo growing ſo ſpirit- 

ed—as this, in a profitable and ſubordinate connection with Eng- 
agg. 

' Firſt. —Becauſe the uſe of force is but temporary. It may ſub- 
due for a moment but it does not remove the neceſſity of ſub- 
duing again—and a nation is not governed, which is perpetual- 
ly to be conquered, 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always 
the effect of force—and an armament is not a victory ;—if you 
do not ſucceed, you are without reſource—for conciliation fail- 
ing, force remains—but force failing, no further hope of con- 
ciliation is left. Power and authority are ſometimes bought by 
kindneſs—but they can never be begged as alms, by an impo- 
veriſhed and defeated violence. | | 

A further objection to any thing but magnanimous polity, is, 
you impair the object by the very endeavours to preſerve. No- 
thing leſs will content me, than whole Ireland, I do not chuſe 
to conſume its ſtrength with that of England, becauſe in all 
parts it is Britiſh ſtrength that is conſumed. I do not chooſe to 
be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this exhauſting con- 
flict—and ſtill leſs, in the midſt of it. I may eſcape but I can 
make no inſurance againſt ſuch an event. Let me add, I do not 
chooſe wholly to break the Iriſh {pirit, becauſe it is that ſpirit 
which has made the country.“ 


It is unneceſſary to urge Mr. Burke's fur- 
ther arguments in favor of. moderation, on the 


ſcore. of the temper and character of Iriſhmen, 
and 
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and their jealous affection for manly and ration- 
al liberty. A friend to the Legiſlative Inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and Britiſh Connexion, 
in the honeſt ſincerity of my ſoul, and with an 
unbounded regard for the peace and happineſs 
of the empire, I ſhall conjure thoſe, to whoſe 
hands power is delegated, and in whoſe hands 
the ſacred truſt of advancing the proſperity of 
this country, is now repoſed, to remember the 
beautiful death-bed admonition of Mecipſa to 
Jugurtha, when he was raiſing him to a ſhare 
in the ſovereignty of Numidia :—Non exercitus 
negue theſauri prafidia regni ſunt, verum ami- 
Ct ; quos negue armis cogere, neque auro parare 
queas ; officio et fide pariuntur. | 

I have argued this GREAT queſtion without 
the falſe glare of eloquence ; with temper, with 
ſimplicity, but with firmneſs, and on the pre- 
ſumption of an Union, when once effected, 
being permanent. But my opinion is, that it 
will ſeparate the two nations, now bound to- 
gether by the cords of intereſt and affection , 
not perhaps this year, nor poſſibly the next 
but that it wiLL ſeparate the two nations. I 
read ſeparation in the feelings of public mind, 
in the unſmothered ſentiment of injury in this 
country; in the accumulating diſtreſſes of both; 
in the depreſſion of commercial exertions; in the 


total annihilation of ſelf legiſlation ; and in the 
reflective 
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reflective mirror of the European world. Con- 
ſider what has been ſaid ; and may God of his 
infinite mercy give you ſenſe, honeſty, and 
ſpirit, to make ſuch conſtitutional exertions as 
will prevent the ſcenes of the laſt two centuries 
being repeated in the next; as will prevent re- 
bellions which will diſtract the peace of your 
country, of cruel permutations of property, 
which will impede its proſperity, and of a re- 
volution which poss1BLY may throw your 
country and your children into the arms of 
France, but which will certainly ſeparate the 


two countries for eve 


FINIS. 


